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WHAT! another magazine? 


NO, not just another magazine, but a magazine that is different—in its puryppse, ut | 
torial treatment, and in its relationship with its readers. Let us tell you he ye its di 


erent. 


= 


WHAT we are trying to do 


The publication of ADULT LEADERSHIP is 
an experiment in leadership training and in 
journalism. 

Like every good experiment, it is designed 
to try out an idea. The idea runs something 
like this: 

In every part of the United States—in the 
countryside, in the cities, in the suburbs—mil- 
lions of Americans are learning to work to- 
gether to improve themselves and their com- 
munities. They join clubs, attend classes, take 
part in discussion groups, work on committees. 
Their aims are as varied as the interests, needs, 
and problems of the American people—ranging 
from better education, happier homes, better 
human relations, better citizenship, higher 
standards of living, and greater vocational skills 
through better communities, more satisfying 
leisure, and world peace. 

Despite their variety, the groups Americans 
join—because they are made up of people try- 
ing to work together——share many problems in 
their operation. 

A rural community council trying to stem the 
steady drift of the younger generation to the 
cities . . . a suburban women’s club studying 
plans for lasting peace ... the shop stewards of 
a union discussing the grievance machinery set 
up by their new contract . . . adults in school 
and college classes preparing themselves for 
better jobs, learning new hobbies, trying to un- 
derstand man’s past and look a litthe way into 
the future... a conference of civil defense 
workers getting ready for a test of their ability 
to act in a crisis—all these groups must deal in 
one way or another with such problems as: 


How to plan a meeting. 

How to get people to come. 

How to make the best use of the ideas 
and abilities of each member. 

How to lead a discussion effectively. 
How to get some people to talk—and 
others to keep quiet. 

How and when to use films, pamphlets, 
speakers, panels, 

How to turn thought into action. 


It is the task of good leadership to help 
groups solve these practical problems. In doing 
this job, group leaders can help one another and 
can use the special knowledge and experience 
of various specialists. 

There was a time, not so long ago, when about 
the only guide a leader had was his own intui- 
tion. But something has happened in the last 
few years. The social sciences have demonstrat- 
ed that the countless face-to-face groups, com- 
mittees, clubs, and organizations throughout our 
country are the true laboratories of democracy 
—the workshops where free men learn how to 
work and do together. Now scientific tools are 
being applied to the study of these face-to-face 
groups in action. And the result is a growing 
body of dependable knowledge, practical theory, 
useful techniques, and exciting social inventions 
applying to democracy at work, ADULT LEAD. 
ERSHIP will bring together the results of this 
research as well as a wide range of practical 
experience, and make them available in read- 
able and usable form. It will not be doctrinaire. 
It is not the mouthpiece for any school of 
thought—great books, group dynamics, parlia- 
mentary order, or what not. It will make use 
of good experience from all sources, 


An Experiment in Leadership Training 
ADULT LEADERSHIP will deal with the real 


problems of groups and leaders. We expect you 
to tell us what they are. The magazine will sug- 
gest procedures that have proved useful in simi- 
lar situations. It will eall to your attention lead. 
ership training opportunities and = program 
resources, and will reproduce tools for planning, 
conducting, and evaluating group meetings. 

In cleveloping this and later issues, the editors 
have faced the fact that merely reading about 
what someone elae has done will not necessarily 
help you to solve your problems. Learning to 
do something is different from reading about 
something. The contents of this magazine. then, 
are intended as training materiale—to be read, 
yes, but, above all, to be used as instruments of 
self-training and as resources and tools for het- 
ter leadership. 

Because of its training purpose, ADULT 


LEADERSHIP will have to do things differently 
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from most magazines. It will seldom put the 
reader in the position of a passive listener (or 
reader) while it tells you what to do. Rather, 
you will be most often in the position of an 
observer watching groups in action and learn- 
ing from their experiences. 


An Experiment in Democratic Journalism 


In order to reach ae many users as possible, 
we are producing and distributing this monthly 
ecoliection of training materials as a magazine. 
To be successful, it must win and hold thousands 
of readers with widely varying backgrounds and 
interests. 

ADULT LEADERSHIP can do this only if it 
meets your actual needs. To keep “on target” 
ADULT LEADERSHIP must be the product of 
joint planning by its staff and readers. Each 
issue will reflect the editorial help of ite readers 
in these ways: 


By printing a digest of problems submitted ; 
By analyzing a few of them in a “Problem 
Clinic”; 


Have you looked at the Agenda on the inside 
front cover and leafed through the magazine to 
ace what it looks like? Do you have the feel of 
it? If so, you have noticed that practically all 
of this issue is devoted to the problems of plan- 
ning programs. 


“Dan's Turn” tells of the trials, failures, and 
successes of one program chairman as he wres- 
tled with some of the typical problems of pro- 
gram planning. 


Inftruments and methods useful in program 
planning are presented in “Your Program Plan- 
ning Tool Kit.” 


“Participation and 


. 


Democracy” outlines 
some of the wider implications of people’s par- 
ticipation in planning the activities of their 
groups, organizations, and communities. 


“What Denver Does for Program Planners” 
suggests one way of going about the job of pro- 
viding training in your community for those 
who take their program-planning responsibili- 
ties seriously. 


“Roadblocks to Agreement,” analyzing the 
Korean truce negotiations, focuses attention on 
some of the problems of working together that 
we should take into account when planning 
meetings that aim to achieve agreements and 
joint action. 


A brief introduction to each article explains 
what it tries to do and how it tries to do it, let- 
ting you know what to expect and whether it 
will be worth your while to read it. The intro- 
ductions also give clues (hat may alert you to 


THIS 


sy reporting reactions of readers to the maga- 
zine. 


Thus it will be easy to observe the results of 
reader participation and to judge if the staff is 
doing a good job of meeting the needs reported. 


Your participation is so important to the suc- 
cess of ADULT LEADERSHIP that an easy-to- 
use evaluation form will be included in each 
issue. By sending it in you will enable us to 
plan future issues and so provide the kind of 
assistance you really want. 


We'd like to hear from you in other ways, 
too. If the evaluation form cramps your style, 
back it up with a letter. If you are doing things 
that you think would benefit other readers, let 
us know so we can pass them on. 


Only if you make ADULT LEADERSHIP your 
magazine by taking part in its development will 
it help you in your job of helping others to live 
meaningfully, productively, and peacefully in 
our modern world. 


ISSUE +--+ > 


just those points in the materials that will be 
of special interest to you. 

Some of the materials suggest specific uses 
you can make of them. Whatever you read in 
this issue and whatever your reactions to it may 
be, you can take a responsible part in planning 
future issues by reading and responding to the 
“Problem Clinic” section (p. 21) and by filling 
out the Readers’ Report and Group Leadership 
Experiment forms between page 32 and the 
back cover. We’ve been told that “people just 
won’t respond,” and our answer inas been, “They 
will, because they know this kind of self-train- 
ing magazine won't be any good unless it meets 
their needs as they see them.” 

Finally, perhaps we should say a word about 
the knowledge and experimentation we have 
drawn on to prepare the materials in this issue. 


We have tried to secure insights from all the 
tan) 
fields of knowledge that are useful in solving 
L £ 
problems of program planning, whether the 
field is as old as ethics or as new as group dy- 
namics. 


This issue has been enriched by work done 
in adult education, group work, human relations 
training, community organization, social psy- 
chology, group dynamics, sociology, cultural 
anthropology, ethics, political science, and inter- 
national relations. 

We've tried to keep up with advances that 
deepen understanding of the problems of group 
leadership and at the same time to make ADULT 
LEADERSHIP lively and interesting, down to 
earth and useful. We'll iook forward to learning 
from you how well we have succeeded. 


adult leadership 
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Dan's shoes for size. 


Written by GILBERT P. LAUE in consultation with Leland 
P. Bradford, Ronald Lippitt, and Herbert A. Thelen 


We it came Dan's turn to be program 
chairman of the Moorestown Current Affairs Club, 
he reacted like most people who are called on to 
accept new responsibilities in their spare time for 
the groups they belong to. He was pleased that they ] 
asked him, wanted to do a good job, worrted about 
the time involved, and didn't quite know how to do 
something he'd never done before. But he plunged 
in anyway, and with the help of his wife, Gretchen, 
and their friends, Ben and Helen Levin, managed 
to keep his head above water and even make some 
headway against the current of pressures making | 


for dull, “safe” meetings. 


Watch for the problems Dan bum ped into and 


what he did, or might have done, to meet them 
What did he learn about planning better programs? 
VUeeting needs and interests? Evaluating results? 
What changes took place in Dan’s—and his friends’ 


view of their job? 


| 

| 

Following the story is a list of some of the big- / 
gest obstacles to planning effective meetings, with : 
. ’ ° : 

some suggestions, based on Dan s experience, for | 
; 


overcoming them. 


may 1952 


Here is a true-to-life short story 
about what happened to Dan Mathews 
when he suddenly found himself named program 
chairman. Perhaps you'd like to try on 


Dav and Gretchen Matthews had joined the Moorestown 
Current Affairs Club five years ago when their friends, Ben 
and Helen Levin, were on the membership committee. They 
thought some of the meetings were dull, but they hadn't dis- 
liked them enough to droup out of the Club, and last year 
Dan had been membership chairman himself. This year the 
Executive Committee said it was his turn to be program 
chairman. When he said yes, it seemed the only thing to do. 
As a matter of fact, there had never been any chance for him 
to say no. And it was an honor in a way, it really was-—not 
that he wanted to see his name in the paper, But it meant 
that everyone had confidence in him well, knew he'd do 
a good job, or at least try hard, Besides, they liked him! 

Gretchen would he happy about it, he thought us he 
drove home—if she didn’t think he was a sucker. She 
was awlully practical. 

He decided to joke about the whole business when he told 
Gretchen, and asked her, “Am I in line for congratulations 
or condolences?” “Both,” she said, picking up the book 
she had been reading when he came in, “and in that order 
She found her place on the page and added, “And so am 
I. First of all our friends will say ‘How nice!’ Then we'll 


LO alone 


have to be at every single meeting, and I'll have to ; 


but you will look nice up on the platform. You'd better get 
a new blue suit.” 

Yes, Dan thought, she is practical: with the first meeting 
three months away, she already had him in a new blue 
“Be sure your shoes 
are shined.” But instead she said, “What kind of programs 


are they going to have this year? Get some good ones, if 


suit. He almost expected her to add, 


I’m going to have to sit through every one. Get some variety 
something dievent.” 

“Sure, but what?” 

“Anything, just so it’s different.” 


“I was thinking about some chorus girls,” Dan teased, 
and Gretchen teased back, “You probably were!” 
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At lunch the next day, Dan and Mr. Harper, the President 
af the Current Affairs Club, got together to begin planning 


© programs for the “What we need is some vari- 


sf assur. 
ety, Jim Harper began, gesturing with his cigar to indicate 


“Absolutely! 


variety, and Dan agreed, That's exactly what 


I was thinking!” 


But you know, Jim.” he continued lamely, “| don’t 
know that I should have taken on this job. Pretty busy, 


you know, and | don't know anythiny about it. Not the 
firet thing.” 


You've been a member for 
four or five years, haven't you? One of our most reliable 
ht add, You’ve been to a lot of meetings, 
you've heard a lot of programs. 


Nonsense!”’ Jim boomed. 


members, | mig 
You know what's ood, 


whal a 


good program is. You know what our members 
like-—I dare say a lot better than some of us old war horses 
who've been running the show. You've been out there in 


could tell if a 
wus lousy or if the members didn’t like it 


the audience, out there where you program 


Well—.” Dan wasn’t at all sure he knew what a good 
program was or what the members liked 
half the time he was thinking 
thing else and wasn't even conscious 


As for being in 
the audience, about some 
of where he was 


and (he remembered one 


meeting last year his friends 
wonderful and he thought wa 
be he didn’t think the same as the other 


Wa I 


thought was terrible) may- 


Who 


good , 


anyw ty. 
ight? How could he know if a program wa 


‘And don’t worry about the work Jim went on, “We're 


all going to help you, Dan. 


Yes, Dan thought, | know how much help I'll get! He 
couldn't say that to Jim, so he said, “But I don’t know all the 
bi pe ople you do. ] can't tust call them up and Say ‘How 
about making a speech on something-or-other ienin He 
thought he really could, nov that he was program chairman, 


but it would make Jim feel good. It SF 

You will know them, Dan,” Jim said, putting his arm 
iround his shoulders, “you will. Why, ss y ll be calling you, 
them. Which reminds me,” he 
confidentially, “There's one outfit, this new 
bunch, that will be after you to get on a program. 


jim He aly 


nothing as 


ome of 


dropped his voice 
‘better schools’ 
I know 
is a friend of yours and he’s their president 
ainst Healy, 
he is a fine fellow and sincere but we don’t want to get 
mixed up in that.’ 


you understand, nothing personal, 


“| suppose we'd better not. But what will we have about 


the chools? We 
‘Well, y 


a program about the 


usually have one program on that.” 


but we said we needed variety, let’ 
chools this year. Say, there’s another 
and that’s that Social Action crowd. 


yn the program 


not have 


one we want to avoid, 
[hey tried to get 
bet they will again 
Matter of fact. Jim, | got 
he's in that, thi 


last vear, and you can 


a call from Frank Nelson, 
But | was out.” 


Bunch of crusaders. Tell 


mornitiy 


ee? They're trying already 


them we're booked up. 

When he got back to his office Dan realized that he 
knew several pro should not have: he didn’t know 
one that he should have 

He was sort of sorry Jim felt the way he did about the 
Conference for that Social Action crowd’’) 
He honestly thought that, even though they were 
bout it. they did more to vet the Crime Cor 


Trams he 


Sot ial Action (“ 
noisy 


mission set 


up than any other group—certainly more than the Current 
Affairs Club did. Why should he shut them out? After all, 
crime was certainly a current affair. Well, Jim had a lot 
of coal to sell in this town . . . and he was president, so he 
probably knew what the Club should have. 


Late that afternoon, Dan had a chance to do some work 
on the programs. He found the scrap of paper he had jotted 
notes on at the executive committee meeting (it was the 
back of an old grocery list) and tried to remember what 
the notes meant. The members of the committee at the 
meeting had suggested a number of programs. Let’s see, 
Charlie Jones had said they should have one about Russia 

Russia and the Cold War, Russia and the U.N. What to do 
about Russia? That sounded good. He wrote that down and 
looked at it. he needed nine more. What 
was that one Helen Levin had wanted? Something about 
good government—oh, ye 


That was one: 


“How to get good government 
That made two. Eight to go. After con 
siderable doodling. and searching, he came up with two 
“Our children need a place to play,” and “What's 
wrong with relief?” 


°°? 
in our town. 


more: 


Then he had his inspiration: the title for the program on 
high prices would be “Inflation in the kitchen!” 
Dan liked that. 


way to bring 


sounded snappy, and it was a good 


home the facts—especially to the women; 
even Gretchen didn’t see the relation between steel workers’ 
wages and the price of the pot roast they had for dinner 
last night, not till he pointed 


sus pec ted 


and then he 
she didn’t quite believe him. By George, he'd 
like to put on that program himself! Of course, he couldn't, 
in his 


it out to her 


position. Besides, he wasn’t an expert, an authority. 
He supposed they'd have to use Professor Miller from the 
University Extension, they always did. To tell the truth, 
the man was dull. But he was available. It would be fun to 
bring someone new in and really stir up the Club—if he 
only knew how to Zo about getting someone. Well, so much 


for “inflation in the kitchen.” But he did like that title! 


Harper would like it too, they all would. Dan could 
almost see himself on the platform introducing the program. 
(He'd have to get some good stories.) In the distance of 
iis dream he looked trim, erect, broad-shouldered, and con- 
fident. And he didn’t fumble or mumble or say, “Ah-—well 

ah—what I mean to say is—.” (Of course, he didn’t 
know what he but he would when the 
He automatically smoothed back the hair that 
and told himself to 


would say, now, 
time came. } 
no longer 


vet back 


He stood up, walked over to the window and stared down 
at the anonymous people scurrying to catch the bus at the 
corner. No more ideas. Dan wondered how in the world 
people did plan programs. How did they decide what to 
have? How did they know what people wanted? How did 
they know what was good? 


tood up on his forehead, 
to work. 


How did Charlie Jones do it 
He'd call him up and ask him, if he hadn’t just 
gone off to Mexico again. Last year the programs hadn’t 
been so hot, but right now they looked pretty good. 


last year? 


But this wasn’t getting him six more programs. He got 
out a clean sheet of paper and began listing all the po: 
sibilities he could think of. He finally decided on “C 
Tito?” “Athletic 
“Morals vs. and for another na- 
tional issue, “The facts of life vs. the State Department.” 


He disc arded 


Can we 
count on ethics,” “Law enforcement in 


Moorestown.” politic ;,” 


suggestions for a program on the police 


adult leadership 
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department because it was too likely to get mixed up with 
politics. He left out a program on local 
the better schools group would be sure to 


schools because 
get in on it one 
way or another and Harper told him not to get mixed up 
with them. He ignored Helen Levin’s suggestion that they 


have one program on sex education for children because 


PITFALLS IN PLANNING 


Finding Needs and Interest 


he didn’t know what kind of program to plan, and besides 
he was afraid some people might object. 
He had fill, 


approved of his other suggestions, and he didn't know 


one more program to providing Harper 
what to put there. Possibilities suggested by the executive 
committee included Red China, Point Four, the problem 
of comic books, TV and our children, garbage collections, 
race relations, juvenile delinquency, taxes, the new airport, 
and Charlie Jones’ color films about his trip to Mexico. But 


none of them seemed quite right. They could use Charlie's 


films if they had to, but they wouldn’t be about current 
affairs—and everybody had already seen the ones he took 
last year anyway. 


The telephone startled him. It was Gretchen wanting 
to know what in the world he was doing and when was he 
coming home to dinner? Had he forgotten they were going 
to play bridge with the Levins? 

Dant 


the next 


ilked to Jim Harper after the Service Club luncheon 
day. Jira thought his list of programs was pretty 
good—-livelier than last year, but nothing radically differ 


ent, like the play that had flopped two years ago. 


But Jim wasn’t as enthusiastic as Dan expected him 


to be. “That one’s out,” Jim said, pointing to “Morals vs 


politic s.” “No politic s. | know Charlie Jones suggested it 
but he just wants to take a crack at Mayor Johnson. We'll 
may T9952 


PACE ge 
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Mrs. Wentworth just got back 
from Paris, we'll have her, call it ‘Inside France.’ They'll 
really like that!” 


put something else in there. 


Dan had to admit they probably would like it, but he 
hadn't planned that the “Morals vs. 
would take a crack at the mayor. Jim had no serious ob 


politics” program 
jections to the others, but his ideas about some of them were 
entirely different from Dan's. Jim thought the program on 
“Our children need a place to play” was about juvenile 
delinquency (“Keep them off the streets,” he said, “If 
they’re busy they can’t get inte trouble”) but Dan was 
thinking of practical ways to improve recreation facilities. 
Jim thought that program on good government was about 
garbage collection (a pet peeve) while Dan thought il Was 
about xelting everybody to vote, 


Jim did come up with an answer for the one blank 
program: the Exchange Club had scheduled John Q. Smith, 
the popular lecturer, for a big luncheon meeting in Novem 
ber, and the Current Affairs Club could use him that night 
That solved Dan’s big problem, the one that had been 
worrying him, and guaranteed at least one good meeting 
with a professional speaker and a big turnout, 


7 he first three meetings were discouraging. Dan thought 


each one was worse than the one before. 


After the Helen 
were waiting for Ben and Dan to get the car, Helen said, 
“Dan looked beautiful in his new blue And he got 
both the stories off just right, | thought.” Gretchen agreed 
with a qualified “Yes. But | was afraid he was going to 


louse up the one about the preacher. And-—I don’t know 
but it seemed like just like last year, in a way.” 
“Why, Dan did fine!” Helen protested. “And the speak 
er, the thing 
almost.” 
“Yes. Ye ‘but—oh, | don’t 
know. What does it mean? Where does it get us? I never 
thought about it before Dan was in charge of the programs, 


fourth meeting, while Gretchen and 


suil 


well 
he said about Russia, | agree LOO per cent 


Gretchen agreed again 


I guess, but what good does it do? Why did we have some 
one in to talk about what to do about Russia, instead of 
about corruption in the city administration 7 Nothing much 
happened , 
“Oh, I don’t know 
“Well, Al Briggs was bored, that w 
people around us wished they were home 


and Tom Kline 


“That's one nice thing about Tom Kline 


ibout that Sy 
and the 


u movie 


oby ou 


or at 


he’s interested 


in everything! Whether or not he’s against it. But he sure 
was mad tonight.” 

“Oh, you know Tom.” 

“Sure, but what does he want? What does the Club 
want?” 


“How do | know? I could see Jim Harper and he liked 
agg 
and he didn't. Charlie Jone 
liked it. but Clara was almost asleep And what about the 


a | ve rvbody could ser lon 


other — 

“Well, let’s watch them next time that’s the one about 
recreation, isn’t it? Vl sort of take notes about who laugh 
and who asks question ind who gor to sleep ind you 


make notes on Dan and the 


tre iker 
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“Good idea. Lets do it 
to find out what's wrong 


Isn't that your car? W 
and what's right.” 


ell try 


The 
was a fhasco Recreation Commiss 
talked about for kids 


Gretchen had to admit it wasn’t good to 


next meeting, 
Mr. 


how 


“Our Children Need a Place to Play,” 
White, f 


awful it 


rom the ion, 


was to steal cars 
steal cars but she 
Marcia Liberman. 


had never met a child who had—and 


from the Child Care 
children there only delinquent parent 

Al Briggs told Dan it was 
Harper. But while they were 


» Council, said there were no de linque ni 


were 
So did Jim 
. Gretchen 


. j ag! 
meeting . 


a good meeting. 
getting their coats 


and Heien heard Jim his wife, “What a 


Wish gone to 
And while they 


the car they heard one 


say 
we'd a movie.” 


for Dan and Ben to 


“Well, 
Thank 
Dan beg 
time | 


were waiting get 
I sure didn’t le 


« that’s 


man say. arm 


anything new,” and another, roodnes over. 


“What a 
“Pil be 
there!” 

“Oh, it was 
your fault!” 

“When Mi asked ‘Are there 
quest and instead of questions there was dead silence, 
I wanted to sneak out the back door!” 

‘And then ‘Tom Kline had to give his usual speech 
the Gretchen added. 

“I bet I don’t have a friend left in the Club.” 


“Oh, Dan, take it ea A lot of people 
thought it was a good meeting,” 
added, Dan. 
Jim Harper told me you did a good job 
as well,” 


Dan.” Ben insisted. “It 


program!” an when they got home 


embarrassed every meet anyone who was 


n't so bad,” Ben insisted. “Besides, it wasn't 


Liberman coyly, any 


, 7) 
1Onns 


about 


new air port,” 


most of thern 
Helen said and Gretchen 
And 


why he even said 


“You were fine, I was proud of you. 


he couldn't have done 


“They all liked you, 


White and that woman who loused it up.” 


“Yes could | have it? 
What can you do when the meeting starts to fall apart at 
the seams? I knew they getting restless out there. 
but what could I do about it? Could you tell from out in 
the audience what really happened?” 


Mr. 


wis 


but what worries me is. saved 


were 


Helen and Grace reported what they had seen: nearly 
ail had smiled (a few had laughed out loud) at Dan’s story: 
most, about three-fourths, they thought, 
when Mr. White began, but over half started getting rest- 
less when he brought up politics, then quite a few of them 
perked up again near the end when he got back to de 
linquency. Most of the audience seemed doubtful of Miss 
Liberman from the start (“I know I was,” ¢ 


a handful 


how to raise our children! 


seemed interested 


sretchen said) 
(“Trying to tell us 
” Mrs. Harper had whispered ) 
and at the end, when she asked for questions, some hadn’t 
been listening, and the rest didn’t know what to ask about 
“I know I didn’t,” Helen admitted. 

“I certainly don’t blame them,” 
fused, 


then some were resentful 


Dan said. “I was con 
But right there | wished someone would get up 
and tie her ideas and Mr. White's together to show they 
really are important (except for the politics) to the recre 
ation program. I almost did it myself.” 

“Why in the world didn’t you?” Gretchen exclaimed 
“That's just what I wanted you to do! You could have tied 
it all to recreation, which was supposed to have been the 
subject in the first place 


too, 


aay Ge 


“Maybe I should have 
else ought to. 
“Of course 
program chairman.” 
“Te. 


would have asked some questions.” 


but I thought Jim or some 
I'm just program chairman.” 
you should have! 


body 
And just because you are 


Ben supported Gretchen, “then maybe peopl 


“You three sure 
“Well, goodness, you're too busy up there to watch Bill 


Wilson fidget.” 


saw things | couldn’t see.” 


PITFALLS IN PLANNING 
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Psst! Did anyone remember to plant the spontaneous 
questions? 


“Will you all take notes the same way next time?” They 
igreed, except that Ben would watch Dan and the speaker. 

Thinking it over later, Dan wondered, why doesn’t the 
audience respond? Why don’t the people ask questions? 
They talk about it why don’t they 
thing at the When he took on the program job 
he didn’t know he'd have to pay as much attention to the 
audience as he did to the platform. If he only knew what 
the Club wanted; if there were some way of finding out 
what would go over! Maybe this note business would help. 
He wished he knew how to get a discussion really going 


after a speech. He'd have to think about that 


afterwards say some- 


meeting / 


Before the next meeting (“What's Wrong with Relief?” ) 
Dan was afraid the speaker he had scheduled was going 
to back out on him. He called Dan and pestered him with 
questions: “Why are your members interested in rehef? 
What do they know about it? How do you know? If you 
were making this speech, what would be your main point? 
What do you want to happen? Is a speech the best way 
to do it? What plans have you made for questions?” Why 
did he waste time with all those things, Dan wondered. 
After all, he was suppose d to give the speec h. 
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The meeting turned out to be a tremendous success, just 
the kind Dan had wanted from the beginning. The speech 
was a knockout! 

There wasn’t any fidgeting and no one went to sleep that 
time. And the questions! Everybody wanted to ask ques- 
tions. In fact, after the meeting was over they stood around 
in littke groups talking and arguing till the janitor chased 
them out! When the Club got something good, something 
stimulating, they all wanted to keep on talking about it 
instead of getting away as fast as they could. 


PITFALLS IN PLANNING 


ASSOCIATION 


Wentworth packs ‘em in all right, but sometimes | think he 
loses sight of our purpose. 


Afterward, the four of them had to laugh—here Dan 
had been worrying about how to get people to ask ques- 
tions, and this time he was wondering what to do when 
they asked too many! 

Helen said that if people wanted to talk afterwards, they 
should have a chance to do it, so they planned to cut the 
next meeting 20 minutes short and serve tea and cookies 
out in the lobby. 

Dan was pleased by his good luck with the speaker. But 
he knew very well, from the previous meetings, that he 
couldn’t count on being lucky next time. He tried to figure 
out why this one had been so much better than the others. 
The speaker seemed to know just what would interest them, 
just the things they wanted to ask questions about 
maybe that telephone call, all those questions, weren't a 
waste of time after all. Maybe that kind of thing helped. 
He resolved to try it himself with the panel he had lined 
up for the meeting on “Crime in Our Town.” And, re- 
membering the fiasco on recreation, he'd try to get them 
together ahead of the meeting for a sort of rehearsal. 


* * . 


Ben had helped him line up the panel and he thought 


may 1952 


it was a good one. They had the chief of police to describe 
the actual situation in Moorestown, a sociologist from the 
state university to analyze the broader social factors in- 
volved, and the judge of the juvenile court to discuss pre 
vention and treatment. The Club was lucky to get them. 

Dan asked them to come at 7:30 so they could talk about 
the program, but at 7:45 no one was there except a frail 
wisp of a gray-haired probation officer the judge had sent 
as a substitute. From her questions, she apparently didn’t 
have a very good idea of where she was or why she had 
come. Finally the sociologist showed up with his speech 
all written out and when the chief of police came, there 
wasn’t time for Dan and the panel to do much, “Nothing 
to worry about,” the chief brushed Dan aside, “I’ve done 
this fifty times.” 

The Chief proceeded to deliver an apology for the police 
force and the city administration, and the sociologist read 
his lecture. 

The little probation officer had ten minutes, 

In those ten minutes she told the story of one boy she 
had worked with at the juvenile court—and completely 
electrified the audience! 

During the tea, afterwards, people stood around in little 
clusters, buzzing with conversation. Later, when the four- 
some compared notes, they found that each group they had 
heard talked about the little substitute’s speech. “They all 
had different ideas,” Ben said. “Too bad they couldn’t all 
hear each other.” Only one little cluster of people had men 
tioned the other panel members: they said the chief of 
police was a stuffed shirt and the sociologist was a school 
teacher who should have stayed in school. “That little old 
lady sure saved this meeting,” Gretchen remarked, and Ben 
said, “Our big shots were so determined to give their little 
speeches that they sure let us down.” 


The next two meetings, a film forum and the big name 
speaker (John Q. Smith) had been pretty well planned 
so the four went to work on the one they liked best 
“Inflation in the Kitchen.” 

Gretchen and Helen wanted to put on a playlet, or skit, 
but Dan and Ben were afraid to risk it. The girls agreed that 
a good panel discussion would do it, and they thought 
they knew how to plan it right this time. They selected the 
panel members carefully, picking people who would come 
at the problem from different angles—-and who would not 
insist on giving a speech prepared for somebody else. 

They agreed they'd have to use Professor Miller, but 
they'd ask him, specifically, not to give a lecture. They de 
cided on Stanley Lane, the editor of the daily paper, and 
Al Briggs, who was always well informed on things like 
inflation. “Who else?” Dan asked, and Ben countered 
“Who knows about kitchens?” 

Dan’s answer was both obvious and inspired: “A house 
wife, of course!” 

Helen liked the idea so well she agreed to do it herself! 

They decided that, since getting together a half-hour 
before the meeting hadn't worked at all with the panel on 
crime, this panel would meet the night before to practice 
the discussion to make sure they wouldn’t all say the same 
thing and that each would have a chance to give his own 
slant on the topic. Ben agreed to go with Dan to invite 
the panel members personally, instead of trusting a letter 
to get the point across. 


They still needed a chairman or moderator. Dan said 
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Jim Harper was just the man. But Gretchen and Ben said 
Dan should do it since he knew what they were trying to 
do. When Helen threatened to resign from the panel unless 
he would be moderator, Dan said yes. 

Gretchen agreed to handle the publicity this time, and 
Ben took on the job of seeing that they had a table and 
chairs, paper and pencils, a blackboard and other thing 
they would need. 

The Club members had enjoyed the tea and talk afte: 
each meeting so much there wasn't any question that they 
should have it. But before the meeting, Gretchen and Helen 
represented Moorestown at the state Women’s Club Con 
ference and came back all excited. When they were plan 
ning the program for next year, they reported, the audience 
had broken up into little clusters of half a dozen during 
the meeting, right in the hall (instead of waiting till it was 
all over) and the members of each small group pooled 
their ideas. Then one from each cluster gave a summary 
and the chairman made notes on the blackboard. “We’v 
never gotten so many good ideas before. Why don’t we try 
that?” they insisted. 

Dan and Ben smiled at their enthusiasm, but Dan said, 
“The Club has never done anything like that. Jim Harper, 
Charlie Jones, Father Lux, people like that wouldn’t want 
to be pushed around in little bunches, like musical chairs.” 

“You wait and see,” Helen said. “Why, everybody at the 
conference said we got the best program we've ever had! 
It's terrific!” 

‘They all get together in little bunches and talk about 
it anyway, when we have tea,” Gretchen said, “and Jim and 
Charlie and Father Lux do it as much as anybody.” 

Dan and Ben surrendered: besides, it had begun to sound 
like a good idea. Not only would they be able to say what 
they wanted, but everyone would get an idea of what each 
Little group said, 

The conference produced another idea, and the girl 
were almost as enthusiastic about it. Gretchen had a copy 
of a little questionnaire headed, “What Do You Think 
About It Now?” with three short questions about how they 
liked the conference, what they thought about the program, 
and what they would suggest for the next one. The papers 
had been passed out, filled in and collected just before the 
end of the conference. “We've been trying to find out 
what the members think, what they want, what they like, 
what they don’t like—this would help us to do it.” 


Well, of all the stupid ro Ben began, but Helen inter 
rupted him with “What's stupid about it?” 


“IT don’t mean i,” he explained, “I mean us, for not 


' 


thinking of it six nionths ago! 


The night of the meeting, Dan and Gretchen watched 
the people straggle into the auditorium. Dan looked at 
his watch and then looked again because he hadn't really 
seen what time it was. It was almost time for the meeting 
to start and Professor Miller, who hadn't shown up at the 
rehearsal, hadn't come in yet. Stanley Lane and Al Briggs 
were enthusiastically arguing about price controls. Dan 
hoped there would be a good turnout. At the same time, he 
hoped that if it should be a flop, not too many would be 
there to see it. Then Helen and Ben came in, breathle 
with the questionnaire and Professor Miller strolled up 
to Dan and asked if this were the place where he was sup 
posed to give a talk on how to reduce the national debt 
Ben winked at Dan and took the professor aside to explain 
what he was supposed to do 


Helen the housewife was the star of the program, need- 
ling Stanley Lane and Al Briggs and Professor Miller. 
Miller, after Ben had convinced him he shouldn’t give a 
speech, did all right, coming up with answers to questions 
as they were raised, and relating some of Helen’s examples 
of inflaticts in the kitchen to the national scene. Stanley and 
Al argued enthusiastically, Helen and Professor Miller 
joined in, and Dan worked up a happy sweat trying to 
keep them on the beam. 


PITFALLS IN PLANNING 


For once the meeting adjourned in an orderly manner. All 
outstanding issues were settled. Mr. Bascombe. here, was 
acting chairman. 


Dan was still a little nervous about asking the entire 
audience to break up into little discussion groups for ten 
minutes, but the audience liked it. Everyone got to say 
his say, and they kept Dan busy making notes on the black- 
board, He almost forgot the questionnaires, but Helen re- 
minded him to have them passed out and collected. 

“That was some idea,” Jim Harper said afterwards, “just 
like giving everybody a chance to be on the panel.” 

And on the way out they joyfully overheard comments 
like “. . . Best meeting of the year...” and . . Best 
season we've had in a long time.. .” 

The foursome went to the Moorestown Hotel to cel brate. 
“Who'd have thought that lousy job would be fun?” Dan 
isked, “Bet they can’t do as well next year'” Gretchen 
added proudly. 

“Yes, they can,” Dan corrected, “and | know how—IlI’m 


going to nominate Helen for the job.” 
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“Ob, no!” Helen said, and then accepted with, “But 
if I’m appointed you'll all have to work with me, like we 
did these last meetings.” 

“Well, I should hope so,” said Dan. “We're just begin- 
ning to work as a team, and just finding out how to do this 
job right.” 


wiia Tt 


“We'll be a committee,” Gretchen suggested, “and get 
a couple of members who can practice up to be program 
chairmen later.” 

Ben got out the questionnaires they had collected and 
they started reading the comments and suggestions. The 
team was on its way for next year. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO DAN? 


Dan put in a busy year as program chairman of the Cur- 
rent Affairs Club. There were times when the going was 
rough And there 
were times when Dan felt he was really doing something 


(remember the first four meetings? ). 


worthwhile, and doing it well (like “Inflation in the 
Kitchen” ) P 
Dan, Gretchen Helen, Ben, worked hard-—ended the 


year with new ideas, more confidence, more skill. 
But where did they start? Where did they go? Where 
will they go next? 


Where Did Dan Start? 


Dan started feeling that he had been railroaded into 
a mean jt b—and at the same time he was pleased that 


they had picked him. 


But. when he was picked, Dan had never particularly 
thought about how programs are planned. He had just 
attended meetings—liked them, or disliked them. He had 
never had to worry about the work (or lack of it) that 
went into them. It was like looking at a painting: he saw 
the picture, but not all the brush strokes that made it up. 

Dan supposed the Club meetings were planned accord. 
ing to some pattern—but he didn’t know what it was. Jim 
Harper, the president, must know, and somehow symbolized 
the pattern. That is why Dan tried to do everything Jim 
(even when he didn’t understand why they 
should avoid the “social action crowd,” or should have 
Mrs. Wentworth tell about her trip to Paris). Dan thought 
that if he only knew the right pattern, then it would be 
easy to follow it. But finding the pattern wasn’t easy. (It 
didn’t really exist, except as a cautious tabu 
from crusaders, controversy, and innovation.) 

People offered help (Jim and others) but Dan knew 
he wouldn’t get any. He felt alone. But he didn’t feel 
free. It was his baby, but he couldn’t do what he wanted 


suggested 


keep away 


to, he couldn’t experiment very much or try out new ideas. 


Where Did Dan Go? 


As Dan continued to work on the job of planning pro- 
grams, he began to ask questions. 

He wondered whether it was good to ignore the “better 
schools bunch” whether it was a good idea to keep 
away from these “crusaders.” 

He wondered who really knew what the Club wanted 

what they liked . . . how he could find out. 


He wondered what a chairman did when a symposium 
fell apart . how to tell if a program would be good 
... how to make it better. 

As meeting followed meeting, he had more and more 
questions. He was learning how to plan programs. 

One of the most important steps for Dan came when 
he found that he didn’t have to work alone, after all. With 
his informal unofficial) committee, he discovered 
the importance of the support that comes from a team. 
Then it wasn’t just the program chairman; it was Dan 


(and 


-« 
may 14° i- 


Helen and Ben 
And they found out that the team was more than three 
more people to do the same thing 


and his wife, Gretchen, and their friends 


the job of planning 
programs called for a number of different jobs, too many 
for one person to do alone. Dan couldn't be busy on the 
platforra and at the same time be completely aware of 
how people were reacting in the audience. Naturally, no 
one would tell him if they didn’t like the meetings. But 
the others could get a good idea of what people thought. 
Furthermore, they could all look 
different pairs of eyes. 

The able 


to get ideas about how to improve the programs, and 


at the meeting through 


foursome found that as a team they were 


how to try out the ideas. They learned that just trying 
out ideas wasn’t much good unless there was some way 
of finding out whether the ideas worked 

Then Dan—and the team 
prove programs 


and how, 

felt more free to try to im 
more capable of doing what the audien c 
more sure of themselves and less bound by tradi 
tion when tradition no longer fitted. 


wanted 


Dan and Gretchen and Helen and Ben gradually un 
covered three major problems to be solved in building 


successful programs: 


1. How to get audience members to really take part 
in programs. 

The team grew fairly far along this line. By the end 
of the. year they were planning both what went on on the 
platform —-and ways for the 


audience to participate 


actively. 


2. How to get effective meetings planned. 

Dan and the rest of the team grew quite a bit in thie 
area, With experience they found how much planning 
and preparation were necessary to be sure parts of a 
symposium would fit together, a panel really did get some 
intelligent and lively discussion, a speaker knew the audi 
ence he was talking to and why he was talking to them 
as well as what he was talking about. 


3. How to get information about the effectiveness 
of meetings. 

The team learned that to plan programs they needed 
information about the effectiveness of meetings and about 
the extent to which programs met the interests of members 
and the purposes of the Club. They learned that informa 
tion could be gained by observing, listening to and 
analyzing both the audience and the platform presentation 
and by using a post-meeting questionnaire, which they did 
at the last meeting. 


Behind these long strides in the growth of the team 
was the increasing realization that planning for 
meetings had to be in terms of the purpose of the 
meeting. 

At first they were not clear about the purpose of the 
meetings. They began to see that the kinds of meetings, 
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what is done and how, can be planned effer tively only as 
the purpose is clear. 

There is nothing new in this idea that the planning of 
programs should be based upon the general purposes and 
direction of the group. There is nothing new in the idea 
that all the parts of a particular meeting should be related 
to the pinpointed purposes of that meeting and of the action 
to follow from that meeting. But Dan had to go through 
the experience of having a failure or two before the idea 
of planning toward a purpose struck home. 

Let’s look at some of the obstacles Dan faced and see 
how they might be overcome. 


Obstacle 1: “We did it last year.” 


It is good to make use of past experience. And each new 
program planner can feel safer if he doesn’t differ too 
much from the past. But; The program last year (and 
Why have 
speakers, panels, topics “that we've always had” for no 
reason except they were used in the past? Why Not: Find 
out what is needed and wanted and plan accordingly? 


the year before) may not have been good. 


Obstacle 2: “Get a big name.” 


A big name speaker will fill the hall, and even if he flops 
we (the program planners) won't be blamed for choosing 
him. But: Filling the hall is seldom a worthwhile end in 
itself—even if it makes us feel good——and the feeling that 
we must have only big shots on our programs doesn’t 
build good meetings. In the long run, our group's contri- 
bution to the community, not the fame of the celebrities 
Why Not: Pick 


we might corral, is the thing that counts. 


the people who can best do the job? 


Obstacle 3: 


“I want to be loved.” 


People who plan programs se ldom are looking for trouble. 
Why make people mad? Why stick your neck out? But: 
This can lead to safety at all costs, and the presentation of 
innocuous material that may be temporarily gratifying, 
but does nothing to advance the purpose of the group. 
Why Not: Decide what has to be done, and what is a 
tactful, realistic way to do it? Then do it? The group 
is likely to go along if it knows why the program is planned 
the way it is, particularly if it has had a chance to help 
plan and evaluate it. In other words, you can do more, 
and take more chances (without sticking your neck out) 


when the responsibility is shared. 


Obstacle 4: “Who's in charge here?” 


Program planners have a job to do and everybody knows 
it. Often the job is dumped on them (as it was on Dan) 
in a way that says all too clearly: Go ahead, it’s your baby. 
They feel justifiably reluctant to try to get help, to ask 
advice, to share any part of the planning. But: If it’s 
your baby when everything's fine, it’s your fault when 
things go sour (if WE plan for THEM). This 
matically pats the audience in the role of critic, rather 
than of partner. Why Not: Make sure adequate machinery 
for planning the programs has been set up 


auto 


This includes 
machinery to help find out what members want, to help 
develop next steps, and to help in collecting bright ideas. 
Sharing the planning job is 
exercise of responsibility. 


not abdication so much as 


10 
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Obstacle 5: “They've got to be entertained.” 


A happy audience is a responsive (responsible) one. 
Nobody likes to be bored. It is easy to see why program 
planners so often want lively meetings, with lots of laughs. 
But: There are all sorts of possibilities between boredom 
on the one hand and loud laughter on the other. It is 
fun to be amused—but it is even more fun for most people 
to feel they are doing something worthwhile, are finding 
answers to important questions, are straightening out some 
ideas, are working with like-minded people, are taking 
Why Not: Plan meetings to 
worthwhile purpose, not simply to put on a 


part in significant action. 
at hieve a 


vood show? 


Obstacle 6: “Don’t bother about them.” 


Nobody likes to hear negative criticism of a program 
he planned. Why punish ourselves? So we ask our friends 
what they thought about the meeting. But: So 


planning programs is concerned, this amounts to the cre- 


far as 


ation of a group of second class members, who are ignored 
when they don’t approve. (Actually, of course, every- 
hody’s wishes and feelings have to be taken into account, 
or pretty soon there won't be everybody.) Why Not: Try 
to base program planning on the systematically obtained 
feelings of the entire group, and plan for the study of 
audience reaction so that weaknesses in planning can be 
progressively understood and eliminated? 


Obstacle 7: “Thank goodness that’s over!” 


When the meeting is over, we feel relieved. Now we can 
relax until we have to get ready for the next one. But: A 
well planned program doesn’t end when the meeting is 
held, but rather each meeting is the beginning of a new 
surge of activity. Probably the best evidence that the 
meeting was effective is that now the officers (and mem- 
bers) really have to go to work. The ultimate value of 
any meeting is the extent to which it makes a worthwhile 
difference in the community, the extent to which it stimu- 
lates individuals to do more things better than ever before. 
Why Not: As part of planning the program, try to foresee 
what action should follow from the meeting? And plan 
ways and means to help the group take that action? 

These are only sorne of the obstacles of custom and 
caution that hinder the planning of good programs. As 
Dan discovered, they can be overcome. And the satisfaction 
of overcoming them is one of the compensations that make 
the job of program planner exciting. 


Don’t Miss Our Next Meeting! 


In recent years our ideas of group leadership have been changing. 
New answers have been found to the old question, “How can 
the leader help the group without dominating it?” 

In ADULT LEADERSHIP for June the results of research 
and practical experience will be brought to focus on the ques 
tion of what good leadership is, how we find out what kinds 
of leadership a group needs to reach its goals of learning and 
action, and how we can begin to improve the leadership of our 
own groups. 

Help on these and similar problems will be on hand in the 
form of analysis of specific situations, a kit of tools to use in 
your own work with groups, accounts of what we can learn from 
recent research and experimentation, and a list of sources of 
other aids for developing better leadership. 

Don’t miss our June meeting! 
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Are you tired of conferences 
that are dull and don’t get 
anywhere? Afraid your next 
conference may be a dud? 
You'll be interested in the 
new trends in conferencing, 
i: which start with the idea 
that... 


need planning, 
too! 


HOl SANDS ol red blooded 


of convention halls in 


Americans will file out 
Atlantic City, Cleveland, and 
dozens of other convention cities this summer in a 
state of stupor. 

Perhaps in a few cases this condition will be the result of 
their own indiscretions. But most of them will be the in- 
nocent victims of conventionitis—-a curable disease pro- 
duced by exposure to too many hours of dull speeches, 
which in turn are the result of old-fashioned ideas about 
conferencing. 

The new trend is toward what is being called work con 
ferences—-conferences .in which everybody plays a part. 
It sounds like work, but it actually produces both enthusi- 
asm and results. 

The crucial element in producing a good conference, as 
in producing any good program, is planning. Many of the 
such as 
those described in the Program Planners’ Tool Kit in this 
issue 


principles and techniques of program planning 


apply to conference planning. But there are impor- 
tant differences, too. 


Pre-conference Planning 

Conferences, if they are to be successful, have to be 
planned a long time in advance. Unlike a meeting or a 
class, a conference usually pulls its members from distant 
points. The people who come aren't used to meeting 
together. Special efforts must be made to get the members 
thinking about the conference ahead of time, to get them 
involved in planning it around their ‘back-home’ problems. 
Such things as questionnaires (“What do you want this 
conference to do?” “What problems should we tackle?”’) 
and small, local pre-conference meetings of delegates must 
be provided for and used in planning. 

A class has a teacher. A meeting may have a speaker or 
a panel or a discussion leader or something else. A confer- 
ence has a staff—chairmen of groups and discussion leaders 
and resource people and speakers and recorders and others. 
Because the staff is there to serve the conference in ways 
they are not ordinarily used to, they have to have special 
training. Effective ways have been worked out for training 
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the staff by them together the day before the 


‘ onferen e. 


getting 


Planning for Flexibility 

A study course or a program series can be modified as 
it goes along, from session to session or month to month, 
A conference is compressed into a tight time schedule, with 
This means 
that a special kind of planning has to be provided for 


one session following on the heels of another. 


on-the-spot changes in the program. However carefully a 
conterence is planned things happen that make changes 


necessary and desirable 


Planning for Inter-communication 
of a 


The delegates often are in a 


Good conferences usually consist of a collection 


wide variety of activities. 
quandary about which of several meetings held at the same 
time they They 


they don’t want to lose out entirely on what happens in 


want to attend. have to choose one, but 


others, Furthermore, it frequently happens that one group 


can’t move any farther until it knows what went on in 


another 


What 


munication between the conference as a whole and its parts. 


group. 
is called for here is an efficient system of com- 


To achieve this smooth flow of ideas requires specially 
trained people, special procedures, and special equipment. 


Cetting Results 

To get good results, post-conference activity must also 
be carefully planned. What goes on at Atlantic City must 
be related to what goes on back home. These results must be 
planned for in special ways. 

To give you the kind of step-by-step guidance that will 
help you do a better job of conference planning we have 
asked Stephen M. Corey to prepare some material on the 
subject. Unfortunately we cannot publish it in this issue 
the issue in which it is most appropriate— because of space 
limitations. 

gut if conference planning is a subject in which you are 
interested, we will be glad to send you a ¢ opy of a pamphlet, 
CONFERENCES NEED PLANNING 
TOO, based on Mr. Corey's material. 
There i this service to 
our readers. Simply write to ADULT 
LEADERSHIP, 743 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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( N the next page ADULT LEADERSHIP presents the first 
? of its TOOL KITS. The TOOL KIT will deal with a 
different problem each month applying ideas culled from 
many sources. Equipped with questionnaires, checklists and 
outlines that you can use in your own class, club, union, 
stafl meeting, industrial training program, workshop or 
conference, church, farm, civic, or educational group, the 
POOL KIT will give practical helps for doing a better job 


Program Planners Tool Kit 


This month your Tool Kit examines the steps necessary 
to plan a good program, and suggests ways of organizing 
the job of program planning efficiently. The tools and 
techniques presented are taken from actual experiences 
of large groups and small across the nation—in Los An- 
geles, Denver, Ames, Lucydale, and New York. 


The thinking and experience of a number of people have 
gone into the production of this Tool Kit. Starting with a 
little mimeographed pamphlet entitled “The HR Factor in 
Program Planning,” which was developed at a two-day 
workshop in the spring of 1951 under the auspices of the 
Adult Education Council of Denver, the editorial team 
dipped into a number of other publications and wrote a 
first draft. This was mimeographed and submitted to a 
panel of “firing-line” program planners*. The suggestions 
of this panel have greatly influenced the final form of the 


Tool Kit. 


and having more fun while doing it! 


You will notice that the TOOL KIT is placed in the center of ADULT LEADERSHIP so that it can be removed 


and filed in a cumulative ring-binder. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE PROGRAM PLANNER 


> The persons who have the greatest scope of influence today are the program planners. 
! wonder if they know this? I doubt they do. As 1 study the programs of many organizations 
and their content, | cannot believe that those who make them know their own potential use- 
fulness. There is no time today for the trivial, the childish, immaterial program. Every hour 
that people are willing to give to come to a class or a meeting ought to be most carefully 
used and planned to give the utmost in wecurate information, presented in the most inter- 
esting way. We have no time to waste, as a nation. There is little time left, in the world. 
It is true that our people as a whole do not realize the danger of being uninformed or mis- 
informed, but it is the duty of the program planner to let them know. He has to combat 
not only ignorance but the reluctance of the average mind to be informed rather than 
amused. It is an old educational truth that nothing is taught where there is not the will 
to learn. The program planner must learn the skillful art of giving the people what they 
need to know and indeed must know, while he is giving them what they want. It takes a 
high integrity, a profound knowledge of people and where they are, as well as the tech. 


niques of popular education, to be a good program planner. ——— ) p a 
} s / =f 


PEARL S. BUCK 
From PEOPLE, Vol. 4, No. @ 


*The panel consisted of Suejette F. Crank, Director, Education 
Workshops, Chicago YWCA; D. M. Hall, Professor of Agricultural 
Education, University of Ulinois; Dorothy Hewitt, Director, Boston 
Center for Adult Education; Margaret Hoke, Executive Secretary, 
Adult Education Council of Irving J. Lee, Professor of 
Public Speaking, Northwestern University; Lois McCarthy, Adviser, 
Council Members Bureau, Girl Seouts of America; Lois McColloch, 


held worker, General Alliance of Unitarian Women; Barbara Pann 
witt, Evanston League of Women Voters; Robert Schacht, Program 
Services, Extension Division, University of Wisconsin; Benjamin 
Shangold, Bureau of Adult Education, New York State Education 
Department, and William F. Stearns, Executive Director, Saranac 
Lake Study and Craft Guild, Sarana York 


Denver ; 


Lake, New 
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PERHAPS you 


hadn’t 

put it in just those 
words, but we feel safe in 
betting that you are a pro- 
gram planner—because practically anybody having 
anything to do with groups (and that’s practically 
everybody) is, at one time or another. After all, 
“program” is just a term for what people do in 


groups—whether for an hour, an evening, or a year 
(in a classroom, clubroom, or living room)-—and 
“planning” adds up to getting ready for the “doings” 
before theyre done. 


Most activities need some planning, even if it only 
amounts to a mental survey, some hastily jotted 
notes, or a telephone call or two. 


sut as activities, events, or programs begin 
to involve more than one or two people, and as the 
world we live in becomes more and more complex, 
the things to be thought of and prepared ahead of 
time begin to grow more numerous and compli- 
cated. This becomes doubly true when we aim for 
good and better programs, as again, almost every- 
hody does. 

The job you have as program planner is pri- 


marily one of bringing order and sequence, as well 
as enjoyment and fulfillment to the activities of your 
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group. The ease and success with which you can do 
this will depend a great deal upon the attitudes and 
skills you bring to it. Program planning is a pleasure 
if you have confidence and the promise of success. 
The attitude that you will be working with people, 
rather than doing things for people, will do much to 
build confidence and insure success, and will enable 
you to share responsibilities with others. 


—~ 


not for people but with people 


If you have the job of planning big or little programs 
you will want to consider . . . 


a committee meets for the first time to work 


Wren 


on a 


new problem, it helps to begin in a way 
which orients the members (a) to one another, and 
(b) to the common task which they have been brought 
together to perform. Some biographical bits from 


each committee member might he a good starting 
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point, followed by a diseussion built around the 


questions: 
What are the ingredients ol a good program? 
What can each member of this committee (using 
his particular skills and experience) do to help 


huild a good program ? 


After the committee works out a list of the elements 
of a good program, further discussion can bring out 
the relations between these elements and the re- 
sources of individual skills and experience available 
in the committee. Supposing, for example, that the 
committee has agreed that one element of a good 
program is that it deals with the needs and interests 
of the members. The committee might try to see this 


and other aims in relation to such questions as: 


Which people in the groups have skills or 
talents that can be used in the program? 

Which people are members of circles of friends 
within the larger organization? 

Which people represent points of view on sub- 
jects of interest or controversy that should be 
considered in the program? 


- pean hme 8 
Ot EE SARS: 


Which people have contacts outside the group 
with which our group should be familiar? 


There are several advantages, in addition to 
orientation, in discussing the program in relation to 


committee personnel. Such discussion can: 
Reveal skills and interests not ordinarily asso- 
ciated with particular persons. 
Reveal areas in which the committee may need 


some reinforcement. 


And perhaps most important, provide a basis 


on which the committee can build an agenda 


for future work and delegate responsibilities 
te committee members in relation to their skills 


ind interests. 


Belore starting to build a program, the committee 


will want to consider ways and means of . . . 


pr XG RAM committees composed of people who are 

well acquainted with the membership often have 
a great deal of information about what their groups 
want. Nevertheless, it is always a good idea to start 
with some planned procedures to determine needs 
and interests. First of all, guesses by a few people 
can often be wrong. We are all tempted to think 
in terms of what people ought to have rather than 
what they want. In addition, asking people what they 


want involves them in the planning itself and gives 
them a stake in its success. 
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There are several ways of finding out what 
people need and want. For general information on 
the current interests of people, a little informal “re- 
search” can produce some good clues. Some simple 
procedures are: 

(1) Watch your newspapers for a month and 
tabulate the subjects that receive greatest emphasis. 
(2) Talk with your librarian about what kinds of 


Informal research 
can produce 


some good clues 


Fe) tn 


wie 8 3 yy WA nn 
books and magazines seem to be most popular. (3) 
Exchange program announcements with other organi- 
zations like yours and see what is of interest to their 
members. 

In determining the more specific needs of the 
people in your group there are of course many more 
direct avenues to information. Among them are: 


(1) Interviews 
Each member of the program committee might take 
a list of five or ten members to interview by phone 
or face-to-face. The committee should determine be- 
forehand what questions to ask. 


(2) Informal conversation 
We added this category upon receiving a letter 
from Dorothy Hewitt, Director of the Boston Cen- 
ter of Adult Education and one of the most experi- 
enced program planners in the country, which read: 
“It seems to me that the degree of success we ex- 


perience as program planners is determined by our , 


ability to put ourselves in the places of as many 
people as possible. The nearer we come to being a 
mirror of the inmost desires of the people around 
us, the nearer we come to success. I find that in 
just ‘passing the time of day’ with people I get all 
sorts of clues and program ideas that I should never 
get from directly asking them. An ever increasing 
ability to listen to what people say is one of the best 
sources | know for discovering what people are 
thinking about.” 


(3) A Meeting Census 

Ask the members to cluster into groups of six or 
eight. Each cluster should choose a spokesman, then 
take ten minutes to list their program choices. Then 
each spokesman can report his list to a central 
secretary who compiles them into a master list. 
Interest can be increased by writing the list on a 
blackboard if one is available. (This is the “buzz 
group” technique which is useful for many other 
activities where the direct and active participation 
of a large group is desired.) 
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(4) Registration cards 


Have them filled out when people enter. Allow space 
for indicating background and interests. 


(3) Suggestion or question boxes 
Place them where they are accessible to all and cer- 
tain to be noticed. 

(6) Questionnaires 


Vary their pattern according to what you wish to 
find out. Here is a sample interest questionnaire: 


THE COUPLE'S CLUB 


From: Your Program Committee 
To: All Members 
Subject: The kind of program you want to have in 
the coming year. 

If you would like to help us plan this year’s program, 
please fill out this questionnaire and return it today. 


|. | am interested in 


Very Not at 
By Learning more about Much Some 1 
practical psychology. 
y 3 Developing hobbies. 
3. Learning more about 
world affairs. 
1. Doing something concrete 
to improve our commu 
nity. 
5. Improving my ability to 
speak, 
6. Increasing my apprecia 
tion of the arts. 
7. Becoming a better parent 
+e 
©. 
9 
10. 
Il. Our group nee ds Very Not at 
Much Some All 


1. A stronger treasury 
More members 
More fellowship 


) 
5 
1. More significant programs 
) 


If. The 5 most important problems our community 


faces are:* 


*Put a circle around the number of the problem, if 
any, you think our group ought to do something about. 


Signed 


.. {optional ) 
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An important step in the process of determining 


needs and interests is interpreting the 
that are received. It is well to keep in mind that none 
of these techniques can give conclusive evidence and 
that the final test in trying out ideas to 


how closely you have come to 


res ponses 


. 
uiways lies 
satisfying real 
needs and interests 


In tabula ting, questionnaires you might use a 


rating system which gives, for example, two points 


toa “very much” response and one point to a “some 


It is also helpful to: 


response, 


(1, Take into consideration the extent to which the 
responses are representative of the total mem- 
bership. 

Separate the conclusions that you can be certain 
of, those that are only probable, and those that 
provide bases for good hunches only. (By no 
means disregard the hunches—try them out— 
with thern—-but recognize that 


they are hunches. ) 


experiment 
Study the negative responses carefully. They 
may shed valuable light on needs and interests. 


By whatever method your group determines its needs 
and interests, from crystal balls to scientific sam- 
pling, the next step is... 


— and groups always get farther when they 
A little 
defining 
of the group can do much to save con- 


move towards clear goals or objectives. 
time spent by the planning committee 


the objective - 


You need to know 
your destination 
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fusion and increase the quality of the product when 
it begins, later on, actually to build its program. 

Many organizations have stated objectives. 
These objectives, in combination with those that come 
from information on the needs and interests of the 
members, form the outer and inner bounds of the 
group's objectives. In the actual operation of groups 
these objectives present themselves in an interwoven 
network so that some of them may become hidden 
from plain view. A helpful means for unjumbling 
the many possible objectives is to classify them into: 


(1) Those the needs and 


members as individuals 


based on interests of 


Such as: 
To become a better parent 
To develop better speaking habits 
‘To make some new friends 
(2) Those based on the needs and interests of the 
group or organization 
Such as: 
To increase our funds 
To get more members 
To develop better public relations 
(3) Those based on 


the needs and interests of 


the community, or the world 


the nation, 
Such as: 
To learn about housing conditions in our 
‘city 
To promote industrial peace in our state 
To further international understanding 


When we talk about objectives for individuals 
we are talking about education, And the purpose of 


the behavioral half the content half 


all education is to produce changes in human behav- 
ior. In their final statement, therefore, objectives for 
individuals should contain two halves—behavior and 
content. For example, the objectives of a parent- 
teachers’ program might be charted as follows: 
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To develop knowledge of 


To develop understanding 
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BEHAVIOR CONTENT 
the characteristics of 
dren 6-10 years old 


chil 


of the history and purpose of 
our organization 

of the structure and operation 
of our school board 


of the forces affecting child de 
ve lopme nt 

of the forces increasing and de 
creasing participation in our 
organization 

of the forces influencing legisla- 


tion affecting our schools 


To cle ve le p skills 


in working with children to as 
sure proper development 

in building better programs 
in organizing voters to work for 
better educational legislation 


of respect toward children as 
pel ons 


of good-will toward people 


‘There may be changes in other areas, such as the 
development of values, appreciations and interests. 

An alert planning committee will usually de 
rive many more goals than can be accomplished 
within the time available, so it must rate the goals 
according to priority, sifting out the most important, 
and holding over the rest. 

Usually. in working to achieve one objective 
developing skills in working with children, for 
example—other important objectives are also 
achieved. It would be hard to imagine the develop- 
ment of such skills in a parent or a teacher without 
an accompanying development of appropriate atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and understanding. 

The committee can relate the several goals to 
one another and to the objectives of the organization. 
For example, the overall purpose of our parent- 
teacher association is that of providing a_ better 
school environment for children. With good program 
building: 
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When you have formulated a set of clear-cut objec : 
tives, the next step is to determine ways for eee 


|’ discussing objectives, it has been necessary to 
anticipate the present section more than once. This 
is because there is an integral relation between objec- 
tives and program-blueprints. With objectives clearly 
stated, rated, and related, it becomes feasible to work 
on the several steps of program building without trip- 
ping over them as one goes. These steps can he seen 


as: 


(1) Breaking the objeciives into program 
units 
Should we have a theme for the year or “a la 
carte” subjects? 
What should be the purpose of each separate 
meeting ? 
How many of our objectives can be handled in 
one meeting? 


(2) Determining priorities and sequences 
among program units 
Which units should come first in terms of the 
major program objectives? 
Should the first meetings open up the general 
problem? Dramatically present new aspects? 
Set the stage for further meetings? 
What should be the relationship between each 
meeting ? 
How can we plan so that: 
Members want to come to the next meeting? 
Members thinking about the 
last meeting in relation to the next meeting? 
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(3) Determining program styles and methods 


Td build fellowship 


To present information and 
relate it to members’ experi 


ence 


To bring out problems and Workshop 


Objectives To Be 


There is no magic method for all objectives. 
Each method has unique virtues and is especial- 
ly effective in accomplishing certain objectives. 
The most important thirg to keep in mind is that 
methods should be related to the objectives 
they are to serve. The various methods prodace 
varying patterns of participation among mem- 
hers, and other things being equal, the one 
which produces the most participation is prefer- 
ible. Many of these methods can be used in 
combination and the most interesting and worth- 
while meetings are probably those that combine 
several, 

Here are some sample combinations: (See 
page 20 for handy check-list of some program 
methods ) 

Methods That Can Be 
Served Used 


Group singing informal 


discussion 


 ilm—discussion 
Lecture-—-questions 
Informal dramatization 
huzz group 


Group interview--group re 
ports 


field trip re 


relate them to facts ports 


Exhibit—buzz groups—dis- 


cussion 


(4) Selecting and preparing resource people 


Carefully consider who are just the right per- 
sons to help accomplish the particular objectives 
of each meeting. When you have made your 
selection, tell the speaker, panel member, or 
resource person something about the experience 
of people in the group, what they want, what 
they already know about the subject, and what 
the meeting is trying to do. Be sure to let the 
members know what to expect from the platform 
in relation to their problems. An unprepared 
audience is usually a bored and unresponsive 
audience. 


(5) Making use of other resources 


Most communities and many organizations have 


rich sources of help to program planners. Local 
libraries are often clearing houses for informa- 
tion about such resources as books and pam- 
phlets, slides and movies, speaker’s bureaus, 
program consultants, charts, maps, and other 
visual aids, exhibits, collections, and discussion 
guides. ADULT LEADERSHIP each month 
lists resources available to local program plan- 
ners from national sources. Perhaps the most 


Les *¢ Lhe D 


TERARY 


MAKING USE 
OF RESOURCES 


important thing to remember in using resources 
is that they are aids, not teachers or programs, 
and should be turned to when they fill a need 
already felt by an individual or a group. 


Rehearsing each meeting 

Whether you are going to have a panel, sym- 
posium, dramatization, or discussion, an hour 
or half-hour rehearsal the day before or the 
hour before pays big dividends. After all, who 
would go to a play, knowing the actors had 
never rehearsed? 


Getting people to meetings 

This involves not only planning advertising 

phone calls, newspaper notices, window cards, 

radio announcements, post cards—that will 

arouse interest in coming to meetings, but also 

interpreting what will happen so that people can 
e that it will give them what they want. 


Planning for something to happen as a 
result of the meeting 


A good meeting (like the job of a good program 
committee) doesn’t end when the room is empty 
and the lights are out. Advance plans have been 
made to insure that the meeting will continue in 
the thinking and action of people during the 
following weeks. 


This might mean suggestions 


for activities to carry out at home, or perhaps 
follow-up committee meetings. 
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Now that your program is planned you will want 
to give some thought to. . 


ee 


PROGRA 
Reg reeee o a 


PROGRAM evaluation means determining how 
successfully the program has accomplished its 


objectives. How are .... ....mbers reacting? What real 
changes are being produced? What has been learned 
that will help to make the next program better? 
Evaluation is in many ways the most educationally 
valuable part of program planning. It gives every 
member first hand experience in looking back objec- 
tively at what has happened and in looking ahead, 
now, at what should happen. 

Three methods of evaluation* that may be help- 
ful in measuring the immediate reactions of the 
group and in interesting the members in improving 
future programs are: 


(1) The end-of-meeting reaction slip 


END-OF-MEETING REACTION SLIP 
Date 


What did you think of this meeting? Please be frank. 
Your comments will help to improve our future meet- 


ings. 


What did you like about today’s meeting? 


What did you dislike? 


What improvements would you suggest for the 


next meeting ? 


1. On the whole, how do you rate this meeting? 
(check one.) ; 


POOR MEDIOCRE ALL RIGHT GOOD EXCELLENT 
You do not need to sign your name 


In using this kind of slip it has been found 
useful to report the results back to the members 
at the beginning of the next meeting, indicating 
the range of reactions to the previous meeting 
and showing how the planning committee took 
these reactions into account in planning the next 
meeting. 


The after-meeting interview 

Each member of the planning committee (or a 
special interviewing or evaluation committee ) 
might take responsibility for interviewing five 
members following each meeting (preferably 
the same five each time.) Interviewers should 


*An extended discussion of evaluation and the methods for getting 


at deep reactions will be the subject of a later Tool Kit. 
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agree on what questions to ask so that they get 
comparable information. Results can be sum- 
marized and reported to the group in the same 
manner as with the end-of-meeting reaction 


slips. 


End-of-meeting group discussion 

Evaluation by group discussion takes a little 
more time than the other two methods, but 
occasional discussions of this kind can be very 
profitable. A recent national conference, for 
example, set aside forty minutes of its final 
meeting for such a discussion. The audience of 
more than one hundred members was divided 
into informal buzz groups and produced an 
excellent evaluation of both the content and 
and methods of procedure of the conference. 


Evaluation is a process that begins with objectives 
and ends with objectives. It is the process by which 
groups learn from their mistakes and continuous! 
improve their methods of operation. Evaluation is 
an integral part of the planning process and should 
he built right into it. 

When a program has been planned, executed, 
and evaluated, the program planning cycle is com- 
plete. But, being a cycle, and not a line, evaluation 
hecomes the tool for building better future programs. 


SOME HELPFUL READINGS FOR 
PROGRAM PLANNERS 


Books ¢ ¢ « 
How to Plan Meetings and Be a Successful Chair- 


man, by Joseph G. Glass. New York: Merlin Press, 1951. 
$1.95. 


. 4 handbook on the variety of meeting types and dis 


cussion methods as well as the responsibilitic of the chair 
man. 


Informal Adult Education, by Malcolm S. Knowles. 
New York: Association Press, 1951. 
$4.00. Chapters VI-XIL. 


Chapter VI, Clubs, Groups, Forums, and Conferences 
Chapter VII, Typical Programs of Adult Education 

Chapter VIII, Planning and Organizing 

Chapter IX, Planning and Promotion 

Chapter X, Preparing and Distribution of Promotion Mate- 
rials 


Chapter XI, Evaluating Programs of Adult Education 
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METHOD CHARACTERISTIC 


PATTERN OF 
PARTICIPATION 


SPECIAL LIMITATIONS 


USEFULNESS 


| i ae i 


Lecture, film, reading, 
recitals, etc. 


Information giving 
followed by questions 
for clarification. 


Forum 


42: 
gigs 
hi Pr > Presentation of differ- 
, an ent points of view. 
Symposium panel or 
debate 


Little opportunity 
for audience to 
participate. 


Systematic presenta- 
tion of knowledge. 


Audience can obtain 
the specific informa- 
tion it wants on 
particular aspects of 
the subject. 


Formality; lack of 
freedom to inter- 
change ideas. 


Can get off the beam; 
personality of speak- 
ers may overshadow 

content: vocal speak- 
er or quettioner can 
monopolize program. 


Different points of 
view spotlight issues, 
approaches, angles; 
stimulate analysis. 


High degree of group 
participation. 


Investigation of a 
problem cooperatively. 


Project, field trip, 
exhibits, etc. 


100% participation by 
large aud'ences 
through small clusters 
of participants. 


one) ais 
soe a Pf ? 
AID 


“Burt groups” 


Spontaneous giving of 
opinions and facts by 
experts in response to 
questions. 


Look, Listen, and Learn, by L. H. Strauss and J. R. 
Kidd. New York: Association Press, 1948. $3.50. 


. manual for the use of audio-visual materials in group 
meetings, with a selected bibliography and source listing 
for audio-visual materials. 


Pamphlets « « ¢ 


Pointers jor Program Planners, Wayne University 
Speakers Bureau, 5001 Second, Detroit 2, Michigan. $1.00. 


, 
20 


Practical with only 


Pooling of ideas, a limited number of 


experience, and 
knowledge; arriving 
at group decisions. 


Requires extra time 
and energy for 
planning. 


Gives first-hand 


experience. 


PROBLEM 


Makes individual dis- 
cussion, pooling of 
ideas, possible in large 
groups. Develops 
leadership skill in 
members. 


Contributions are 
not likely to be 
very deep or well 
organized. 


Brings knowledge from 
a number of sources without careful plan- 
to bear on one ning of materia! to 
problem. be covered 


Becomes disorganized 


Guide for Program Service. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1950. $1.00. 


Se OR 


Reprints of this Tool Kit may be obtained by writing 
ADULT LEADERSHIP. 743 No. Wabash Ave. Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. Enclose 20c for a single copy; 32.00 for 
one dozen, or $15.00 for 100 copies. 


adult leadership 
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You, 
W HAT are the problems that bother 4 pa | 


the men and women who work with 
service clubs, parent teacher associa- 
tions, civic groups, labor, farm, indus- 
trial and business associations, social’ 
agencies, adult education classes and 
other groups of adults? 

Fach this few 
of the more widespread problems sub- 
mitted by readers will be dissected and 
analyzed by men and women who have 
run into the same problems so many 
times that they’ve had to try to find 
ways to meet them—and have had a 
chance to find out how well their ideas 
have worked, 

For our first clinic session, we made 
a census of the problems of a number 
of men and women who are active 
leaders of adult groups. We selected the 
sample on these points: (1) the people 
were members of different kinds of 
groups, i.e., a League of Women Vot- 
ers, a union local, a YMCA; (2) they 
lived in different parts of the country; 
and (3) we happened to know their 
names and addresses. We guessed right: 


month in space a 


they did have problems. Here are some 
of them: 

“How can | handle a difficult mem- 
ber?” 

“How can we select the best leader?” 

“How can we keep our programs 
from being too long?” 


“How 
work?” 


“How can we get people interested?” 


can | committees to 


get 


“How can we get members to 
tend?” 


“How can we get more publicity ?” 


at- 


How many of them do you share? 

Labor leaders, agricultural extension 
workers, librarians, teachers, club 
women, YM and YW volunteers, and 
service club presidents replied to the 
questionnaire. Problems came in from 
a program chairman in Texas, a News- 
paper Guild member in New York, a 
administrator Indiana, a 
librarian in Vermont, a YMCA director 
in Florida, a peace education director 


school in 


in Iowa, a PTA president in Illinois, a 
director of adult education in Missis- 
sippi, a community service director in 
Wyoming, a supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education in Tennessee, and a 


YWCA executive in California. 
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This inventory of puzzlers that both. 
er men and women who are active in 
their home town adult groups shows 
that everybody who has programs has 
problems—and that many of them (in 
quite different groups) have the same 
problems. 


1. Developing new and 
better wet hearted 


2. Building interested, active, 
résponsible groups 


‘| eS ‘% 


3. Planning programs 
and classes 


by 111 18%, 


eel, 


| 4, Securing learning and 
changed behavior 


Shared by71 11%, 


5. Using materials 
effectively 


Shared by 39 6°/, 


6. Coordination 
of groups 


Shared by 28 5°/, 


7, Securing financial 
support 


Shared by 24 4°%/, 


8. Finding out if 
results are good 


Shared by 24 


o/ 
/o 


but these were 
nost frequent. These results have been 
checked against an analysis of prob- 
lems reported by 250 organizations 
conducting public affairs education 
programs in 1948. Many of the same 
problems appeared and most of them 
in comparable proportions. 


There were others, 


Thirty-one per cent wanted to know 


ore about DEVELOPING NEW AND 


maintain interest? 


BETTER LEADERSHIP (leaders, 


teachers, officers, committee chairmen) . 


Some of the problems reported in 
this category are—-Getting down to 
earth instruction on how to be a good 
leader ... Finding really capable, inter- 
ested teachers... We need practical 
helps for ordinary folks pushed into the 
job of chairman... How can we de- 
velop more in community 
work? ... How about on-the-job train- 
for .. Finding 
methods of training industrial manage- 
ment leaders... How to help too busy 
people be better leaders? . .. Where are 
our leaders? . 


leaders 


ing teachers? . better 


.. Techniques for train 
ing leaders without help of profes- 
. How teach democratic 
leadership to everyday men and wom- 
en? 


sionals .. to 


These problems of finding and train- 
ing men and women to be effective lead- 
ers were cited by the chief of a bureau 
of adult education, a public school su- 
pervisor, the dean of a junior college, 
the director of a state library commis- 
sion, the director of a state citizens’ 
council, a Junior League board mem- 
ber, a librarian, and the director of a 
council of Catholic men and women. 


Almost 200 more leadership prob 
lems were reported by leaders of many 
other groups. 


Twenty-one per cent wanted to 
know more about BUILDING INTER- 
ESTED, ACTIVE, RESPONSIBLE 
GROUPS (classes, study groups, civic 
organizations, etc.) 

Many people have problems here. 
Some of them are: Creating and hold 

How to 
How to 


ing interest of members 
ont a 
community aroused? .. . How to make 
civic responsibility as exciting as a 
. . Ways to enlist par- 


ticipation of all members . 


grade B movie . 
. How can 
a group work together? 

These very real problems faced by 
men and with other 
men and women were reported by a 


of the 


women working 


librarian, a member 


public 
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hoard of directors of a women’s club, 
a college librarian, the secretary of the 
public health committee of a business 
organization, a district supervisor of 
home economics education, the director 
of an anti-tuberculosis league, and the 
director of an Urban League. 

Eighteen per cent wanted to know 
more about PLANNING PROGRAMS 
(for credit and non-credit courses, con- 
ferences, film-forums, discussions, en- 
fertainments, etc.) 

Some of the program-planning prob- 
lems seen in the field are: Planning 


.& 


Elizabeth Edwards, Libra- 


Library League 


What do 


we mean by a balanced program? 


courses in new subjects 


Using farm-labor-business in curricu- 
lum planning . . . Using lay commit- 
tees to plan programs Planning 
lively one-meeting conferences , 
What should the agenda for a problem 
solving meeting include? .. . Planning 
programs jointly, 

Some of the people especially con- 
cerned with these problems were the 
director of a public school adult edu- 
cation program, a public school princi- 
pal, a university professor of educa- 
tion, a professor of agricultural edu- 


cation, a CIO training director, an Air 


University plans officer, and the di- 


rector of an art museum department of 


me et a I SS a a 


To readers of ADULT LEADERSHIP: 


The Institute of Adult Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is engaging in a resesrch proizct to study the process of 


cooperative community activities. 


The raw materia! for this study will be stories of community activi 
ties from all over the country, in which citizens by working together 
have made efforts to improve the quality of the life of their com 


Joan Gray, Board of Man- 
rian, Chattanooge Public agers, New York Junior 


education. 

Among the other problems that 
bother adult educators are: “Coordina- 
tion of college and city school pro- 
grams,” (from a director of public 
school adult education program) ; 
“Where to find and how to use re- 
sources for groups?” (an assistant 
commissioner of a state department of 
education); “Evaluating adult pro- 
grams—are we getting results?” (a 
teacher of classes for adults); and 
“Methods of financing adult educa- 
tion,” (a school superintendent). 


Dick Hamlin, Adult Program 
Secretary, Omaha YMCA 


Frankly, we were not surprised at 
the problems reported. Many previous 
studies have brought out essentially the 
same facts: (1) no one working with 
groups of adults has no problems, and 
(2) whatever the different interests or 
purposes of the groups, many of the 
problems are the same. 


The third point brought out by the 


survey is that people who belong to 
clubs, classes, parent teacher associa- 
tions, civic organizations, unions, farm 
associations, industrial and business 
groups and socia! agency staffs, want 
to know how to go about meeting their 
own problems in their own groups. 


We suggest that you check your 


improvement activities which went on or are 
planned? When did 


group’s problems against the census to 
see which are similar and which are 
different—and why. 

What next? 

Our clinicians report that the pa- 
tient is in good shape, with only the 
kinks, quirks, aches and pains to be 
expected at his age. He is alive and 
kicking, energetic and growing rap- 
idly. He needs a few inoculations to 
protect him against “speakers who in- 
sist on getting off the subject and 
talking about their own hobby”; 
agendas “that try to cover every- 


Sidney Williams, Director, 
Chicago Urban League 


thing”; “apathy”; and “inertia.” 

In the next issue, the Problem 
Clinic will select and analyze a few of 
‘the problerns reported in the census. 

The whole purpose of the Clinic is 
to help readers with their problems. 
So, if you have a problem you would 
like to have discussed, send it in! Put 
our clinicians to work! 

To analyze the problem in any de- 
tail, we will need more information 
than is required for a census. Please 
write out a 100 to 500 word descrip- 
tion of the problem you would like to 
have discussed. Mail to THE PROB. 
LEM CLINIC, ADULT LEADER. 
SHIP, 743 North Wabash Avenue. 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


going on or are 
the community or neighborhood become 


aroused? About what issue, and who in the community ceuld best 


tell the story? Please address your information to the Institute of 
Adult Education, Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York 27, New York. 


The Institute will then write directly to the 


munity (urban and rural). Stories of success and of failure are of person you indicate to get more detailed information. 


equal value for the research purpose. 


Do you know of such cooperative community or neighborhood self 


MAX WOLFF, Research Associate 
Institute of Adult Education 
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Certainly printed materials—like those in this issue— 


are useful in training ourselves to be better program planners. 


But if you want to gain the additionei values of face-to-face training with 


other program planners in your community, you will find 


some helpful ideas in this brief account of 


What Denver Does 


for PROGRAM PLANNERS 


Based on material prepared by MRS. EVELYN LEWIS 


Since World War Il, Denver’s Adult Education Council 


had been providing speakers for meetings of community 


organizations. But more and more program chairmen came 
up with questions beyond the scope of the speakers’ bureau 

How to decide on a meeting topic? How to get members 
to attend meetings, to take part in programs, to take re- 
sponsibility for club activities? 

$y 1950 these demands were so incessant that the Coun 
cil decided to try to fill the gap with a Program Planners’ 
Workshop. It was so popular that the Council agreed to 
give a repeat performance in the spring of 1951. This is 
how it was done: 

First, the Council found how much interest local program 
planners had in the project, and just what they wanted to 
learn. 

A questionnaire, with yes-and-no questions and multiple 
choices, went to a long list of volunteer members of local 
clubs and organizations. The overwhelming majority of 
those who answered wanted to learn three things: 

1. How to find out the needs and interests of members 
of their group. 

2. How to plan programs to meet these needs and 
interests. 


3. How to find whether their programs were successful. 


Next, it set up a committee to plan and staff the worl. 


shop. 


On the basis of the returns, a committee of representa 
tives from participating groups determined the workshop’s 
purposes—to help delegates to think through their pro 
gram-planning problems and work out ways to solve them 
and to demonstrate how they could ferret out the interests 
of members and conduct lively, fruitful discussions in 
meetings. 

Sub-committees planned each of the sessions, arranged 
for exhibits and resource materials, and trained leaders, 
observers and recorders for the discussion groups. 


The committee planned a program for one evening and 
the next morning and afternoon. It included a get-acquaint- 


may 1952 


ed session, complete with exhibits and coffee; a “problem 
census,” where delegates pooled their opinions on “my big- 
gest problem as a program planner”; small discussion 
groups, which examined the difficulties unearthed by the 
problem census (a 17-page mimeographed booklet, “The 
HR [Human Relations] Factor in Program Planning,” re- 
ported the results) ; a luncheon demonstration of a pro- 
gram committee at work; and a closing scasion to evaluate 
the workshop, where small groups of delegates reported 
and each delegate filled out a questionnaire. 


After the workshop, the results of the evaluation session 
became a starting point for the third Program Planners’ 


Workshop. 


In addition to the evaluation made by the delegates 
themselves, the Council’s Committee on Conferences and 
Institutes held a meeting to identify the workshop’s strong 
and weak points, and the Council’s staff interviewed a 


sampling of the delegates by telephone. 


The real value of the workshop—measured by changes 


in the actual work of the 365 delegates—was hard to dis 
cover, But since the workshop, group leaders have shown 
greater interest in other training. The Council has had to 
meet increased demands for help in program planning. 
Dozens of requests have come in for the mimeographed 
report of the workshop. And 
of all 


the second Program Planners’ Workshop enjoyed it enough 


perhaps most encouraging 
the more than 100 people who planned and ran 
and were sufficiently convinced of its value to volunteer to 


work on the third. 


Denverites have seen their Program Planners’ Workshop 
pay big dividends. And, they tell us, “If we can do it, so 
can you in Kankakee, San Jose, Davenport and Talla. 


hassee.” 


Some communities, of course, have held similar work- 


shops. What about your own community? 


We'd be glad to hear about experiences of this kind 
that would be helpful to other readers. 
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Le vers for Leadership P| 


> > > a@ list of materials and sources of mal diie) 


. ; hed 


for adult groups and leaders 


I, FECTIVE leader ship requires effective materials. Each 
month, therefore, ADULT LEADERSHIP will provide 


information on current books, pamphlets, 


audio-visual 


materials, conferences, institutes, and workshops on group 
methods. In addition it will list sources for subject-matter 
materials in fields of general interest, such as international 
affairs, home and family life, industrial relations, civic : 
affairs, intergroup relations, and many others. a \ 


Some Sources jor materials on 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
suggested by Mre. Louise Leonard Wright, 


Mid-West Director, Institute of International 
Education 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Films are available at the audio-visual depart- 
ments of most state universities, colleges, and 
public libraries. The U. S. Office of Education 
oa published a “Directory of Two Thousand 
and Two 16-Millimeter Film Libraries” which 
gives state and city listings of institutions 
that lend or rent 16 millimeter films. For a 
copy of this directory send 3c to the Super- 
intendent of Decuments, Government Print 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


PAMPHLETS 


The following agencies furnish lists and 
supply pamphlets on international affairs. In 
writing to them be sure to specify the exact 
subject in which you are interested, as few of 
them carry complete catalogues. Moet of 
them do, however, issue periodic check-lists 
of materials, eo that you might ask to be 
placed on their mailing list ‘or these. 

. + * 

Pamphlet Shop, Chicago Council on For 
eign Relations, 116 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3, Ilinois. 

o « >. 

Pamphlet Shop, Council on World Affairs, 
922 Society for Savings Building, Clevelund, 
Ohio. 

>. . >. 

Pamphlet and Document Shop, World 
Affairs Council of Northern California, 428 
Powell, San Francisco, California. 

o * . 

Department of State, Publications, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C. (or ask for their list of the sixteen 
distribution centers throughout the United 
States.) 

>. > 7 

United Nations Public Information Office, 

United Nations, New York. 
. . . 


DISCUSSION GUIDES 


Seminars in World Politics (series pre- 
pared by American Foundation for Politica) 
Education), 19 Sowth Lasalle Street, Chicago 
3, Minos 

* * . 

“A program of Information on World 
Affairs,” sponsored by the Minneapolis Star 
under the guidance of University of Minne- 
sota educators. Address requests for informa. 
tion to Mise Ruth Gall, Minneapolis Star, 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 

* * . 

The People’s Section Bulletin, United Na- 
tions Association, 45 FE. 65th Street, New 
York 21, N.Y. Monthly discussion outline 
$1.00 per year. 
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RECENT AND GENERAGRES@ORE ES 
BOOKS 4 

Learning through Discussigngby Balpenic! 
Cantor. New York: Human Relatiofiipt In 
dustry, 1951. $3.00. . . for professionfimsight 
on the psychological processes ing>ied in 
group problem solving. 

Discussion and Debate, Tools of & Pemoc- 
racy, by Henry Lee Ewbank. New® York: 
Appleton, 1951. $3.50. ° 

. a general statement of the principles of 
democratic structure and democratic discus- 
sion 

Discussion Methods, by J. V. Garland. 3rd 
revised edition. New York: H. W. Wilson, 
1951. $3.00. 

. a textbook on the problems and principles 
of discussion. 

The Workshop Way of Learning, by Earl 
C. Kelley. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1951. $2.75. : 

... @ case study of an actual workshop held 
during the last ten years at Wayne Univer- 
sity, giving practical suggestions of principles 
and procedures for organizing and carrying 
out an educational program. Particularly di- 
rected towards teachers, but the materials in 
the book are applicable to any group situa- 
tion and make worthwhile reading for any 
roup leader. 


PAMPHLETS 


“Suggestions for Discussion Leaders,” pub- 
lished by the American Heritage Project of 
the American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Free. 

. a compact treatment of some basic points 
in using the discussion method. Prepared for 
use in the American Heritage Discussion 
groups of the public libraries, but contains 
important points for discussion in any setting. 

“Education for Active Adult Citizenship” 
by Paul Essert and Coolie Verner. Reprinted 
from T'eachers College Record, October, 1951. 
Available from the Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, 525 W. 120th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 
Free. 

. . . deseribes research findings of the Inati- 
tute for Adult Education on education for 
responsible citizenship. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


Listen Well, Learn Well. Coronet Films, 1} 

reel, sound, color ($100) or black and white 
($50). 
... pointe out the type of things to listen for; 
how to interpret words and sentences; and 
how to understand what the speaker means 
by asking questions and concentrating. 

V fer Volunteers. National Film Board of 
Canada. 20 min. 16 millimeter. B&W. 
(Approx. $30.) 

. . tells the story of a suburban housewife 
who finds new satisfaction and purpose in life 
by helping with the problems of her neigh 
bors and her community. 


The People Act. Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Sundays. 10:05-16:30 PM, EST. 

. a series of thirteen half-hour broadcasts 
telling the actual story of Americans solving 
community problems. The Radio-TY Work- 
shop of the Ford Foundation will soon make 
recordings of these programs available to 
schools, study, and other groups. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 
June 22 through July 18 


NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY 


IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. 


Persons involved in working with groups 
in a training, consultant, or leadership capac- 
ity in any field will have the opportunity for 
intensive training in group skills of analysis 
and leadership in this four-week laboratory 
session. Through concentrated clinics eacl 
group of 15-20 trainees will use its own 
experience as a laboratory example of group 
development. A letter to the NATIONAL 
TRAINING LABORATORY IN GROUP 
DEVELOPMENT, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. will bring detailed 
information, 


July 28-Avgust 15 

HUMAN DYNAMICS LABORATORY 
The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Sponsored jointly by the Commission 
on Human Relations of the City of Chi- 
cago, the Human Dynamics Laboratory of 
the University of Chicago, and related com 
munity organizations, this three-week inten. 
sive workshop for lay and professional com 
munity leaders will deal with using the 
findings of the social sciences to join the 
forces of community educational and social 
organizations in improving our way of life in 
urban comunities. Write Eleanor Dungan, 
Commission on Human Relations, City of 
Chicago, 54 West Hubbard Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois for detailed information. Tuition for 
the three-week session is $88.00. 


August 4 through August 27 
ADULT EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


Designed to deal with all aspects of adult 
education, but geared to the specific needs of 
those in attendance, this workshop will pro 
vide professional adult educators with the 
opportunity to meet with national leaders in 
adult education and share with them in the 
solution of common problems. Malcolm S. 
Knowles, administrative coordinator of the 
Adult Education Association of the U-S.A., 
will serve as steward of the shop, along with 
several resource persons chosen for their 
familiarity in the fields of interest indicated 
by the participants. John B. Holden, Contin 
uing Education Service, Michigan State Co! 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan, will supply 
complete information to interested persons on 
request. 

If your organization or community is plan 
ning a conference, workshop, or institute or 
has recently published materials that would 
be of interest to our readers, let us know 
about them, as far in advance as possible, so 
that we can add our hand to your publicity 
committee. We are sure that in this first issue 
we have omitted mention of some materials 
that are equal in usefulness and importance 


to those we have listed. We're hoping, there- - 


fore, that you'll keep us informed so that 
from now on we can give more complete 
listings 

‘ 
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5) Prepared by KENNETH D. BENNE, LELAND 
BAKER BROWNELL and WILBUR C, HALLENBECK 


The need for members of a group, a class, or an organization to be able 
to participate in planning their own programs has been one of the basic 
themes of this issue, So important is this point that we asked four leaders 
who have thought and written extensively about democracy to tell us what 
they would like to say to our readers about the relationships between 
participation in planning and the maintenance of a democratic way of 
living. What they said formed the basis of the following discussion. We 
hope the ideas will challenge the thinking of every group leader who wants 


his leadership to help strengthen democracy in his group and community. 


Mos people will agree that democracy can really work 3) Because each person plays a part in making 

only when ail the people take part in shaping the condi- he is more concerned and more interested, Peopl 
tions under which they live, when each person is respected are actively involved don’t need to be “sold.” 

as a human being, and when everyone has the opportunity 4) Participation provides opportunities for each ind 


lo 


to grow and work according to his own interests and ual to learn from his activities. Passivity doesn’t lead 


abilities. learning and growth. As individuals participate in the 
Much of this agreement about the meaning of democracy activities that concern them—their hom 
stresses the importance of participation—the opportunity their groups, their communitie and leart 
for individuals to have a say in the matters that affect participation, they become more competent! 
their lives. This gives an additional flavor to the meaning mature 
of participation under democratic conditions. People can These are the values that come from 
be active in doing what others have decided they should participation 
cipatle * s ) ; some i © 
eso pi cote m olf ro one play sacs ae The Effects of ; Not Participating 
When people do not or cannot participa 
The Value of Participation and deciding about matters of deep importa 
When people participate adequately, certain values seem apathy and indifference result. Today we tall 
to result: apathy and indifference, about increasing cor 
1) Deeisions and actions are enriched by the knowledge, garding crime and its relation to our gov 
insight and imagination of many different people. the po sible disintegration of the moral stret 
2) The plans made and the actions taken are more nation. We realize—with growing concern 
likely to meet all the varied needs of the people involved tiv ipation of people imnm iking det isions, drawin 


and to fit the unique features of the situation. ind carrying out action has been decreasin 
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low ebb in most American communities. In our anxiety 
tu remedy this situation we blame our fellow citizens for 
their irresponsibility, their disregard of the common wel- 
fare, their preoccupation with their own concerns. 

But is their irresponsibility deliberate? Doesn’t apathy, 
rather, arise from the frustration of not being able to 
overcome the mounting difficulties that stand in the way 
of participating actively as a citizen? Should the fond 
father who happily brings home an electric train for his 
young son, and then insists on planning and setting up 
the track layout and dictating how and when the train 
shall be run, be surprised if his son becomes apathetic 


about the train? 


g, either 


m> 


When 4 person is discouraged from participatin 
because the situation does not provide for his participation, 
because he does not know how to participate, or because 
his own uncertainty or insecurity inhibits him, he may 
show extreme criticalness toward those who are partici- 
pating. Those who plan for others are frequently hurt to 
find that the others are not always appropriately grateful. 
The kind of planning that is likely to win their gratitude 
makes it possible for the others to participate in the real 
decisions yet to be made. 

Lack of opportunity for participation can encourage 
dependency. Democracy must be in the hands of mature 
and competent people who have grown through responsible 
participation in their affairs to the ability to carry re- 
sponsibility in ever wider and larger affairs. But how 
can the individual who is prevented from doing ever learn 
to do? 

When, as in our world today, the difficulties of partici- 
pating effectively in our civic affairs become great, people 
follow patterns of mass escape into passive forms of 
entertainment that specialize in providing the emotional 
satisfactions that the non-participating life fails to provide. 

A psychologist recently asked the children in his neigh- 
borhood what they would rather do than watch television 
programs. Their revealing answers were: take part in club 
activities; make puppets like the ones they had seen on 
television; learn to cook, sew, garden, and make things: 
do and learn intere ting things. All these represented op- 
portunities that were not available to them. 

Adults are not so different from children in their basic 


reactions, 


Participation Was Easier in the Old Days 

Participation is especially important and especially diff- 
cult today because of the complexity and pace of modern 
life. 

tefore the rive of modern industry, the growth of cities, 
the development of rapid transportation and communica- 
tion, the pattern of everyday living was radically different 
for individuals and communities. 

The windmill, the water wheel, the horse and the strength 
of the human body provided the power for work and 
travel. The ways in which people worked and lived together 
changed only slowly from one generation to another. They 
were customary, traditional. Most problems had a time- 


honored solution that could be followed. 


Methods of regulating the standards of living and re- 
lationships of different economic groups, for example, were 
well-established and of long standing. When conflicts arose, 
they were regarded as abnormal rebellions against relation- 
ships so familiar as to seem “natural” or “providential” 
and could usually be repressed with the approval of the 
community. 

The customs of the people were able to serve as major 
controls of society because change was slow and the prob- 
lems of the present were not too much unlike the problems 
of the past. 

Another factor, in addition to the slowness of change, 
made participation less complex than it is today. Most 
people lived on farms. Communities were sruall. Most of 
the things that affected people’s lives happened locally, 
within the limits of their ability to understand and control. 
They were matters of everyday, first-hand experience. In 
this familiar, small-scale environment people had emotional 
and practical reasons for the parts they played in com 
munity life. They saw the results of what they did and 
what others did. Their responsibilities to one another were 
defined with reference to a well-known and commonly 
accepted conception of reciprocal rights and duties. 


Modern Society is Changing and Complex 

With the development of experimental science, this scene 
changed with remarkable rapidity. The accumulation of 
knowledge based on experimentation gave our society the 
power continuously to find new ways of doing new things. 
The use of this power has meant not only rapid changes 
in our ways of working and living together, but also a 
tremendous increase in the importance of the decisions 
made by organized groups. To mention only one example, 
the policies being adopted with respect to the allocation 
of television channels for educational and commercial 
broadcasting influence greatly the kind of impact this new 
medium has on millions of Americans. 

In a constantly changing society the fate of everyone 
is bound up with the kind of plans for change. Unless 
the individual can find ways to join with others in making 
decisions on the matters that he sees have an important 
bearing on his life, he cannot very well feel responsible 
for what happens. 

We have, as a people, been forced to move from a society 
in which the folkways—its customs and traditions—were 
sufficient to solve many of the problems of living to a 
society in which continuous planning is a fundamental 
necessity. New developments call for planning for their 
use. No business or industry could long exist if it were 


not continuously planning for changes. 


Requirements for Participation 
As we look back at the conditions in the past, two major 
requirements for effective participation—-now or at any 


time—become clear: 


1. There must be a system of social authority as well 


as channels for people to participate in the concerns of 
their society. In the past the slowly changing pattern of 
authority and control was satisfactory. Authority and 
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control are even more necessary today in our democracy, 
but they must come to a greater extent from the participa- 
tion of people in continuous planning to create, use and 
adjust to the rapid changes of our day. For this to happen, 
we need to work out ways so that people can participate. 

2. The activity a person participates in must have sufhi- 
cient wholeness that he can find meaning in his participa- 
tion and can see that it makes a difference. In the small 
communities of the past, the individual could see his per- 
sonal stake in community problems. He could see the 
kinds of solutions that would make sense and the specific 
steps toward them. He could see, also, in his talks with 
neighbors and in the opportunity for him to speak out at 
town meeting, what he could do and how effective he 
could be. Today, when the interdependent relations of 
individual with individual, community with community, 
region with region, nation with nation are farther reach 
ing and more complex, the problems of our communities 
are parts of larger problems beyond the scope of com- 
munity control. Because of their scope, the citizen cannot 
clearly see possible solutions or the exact steps to be 
taken to reach these solutions. Nor, finally, can the indi- 
vidual see at all clearly how his participation can make 
any difference. Because he does not know most of the 
officials of his governments, and because he has no simple 
channel for direct, personal influence like an official town 
meeting, he naturally feels a sense of hopelessness and, 
ultimately, indifference. It would seem that either the size 
and complexity of the activities in which individuals par- 
ticipate should, somehow, be reduced, or that the individual 
should learn effective ways of joining with others so that 
the combined strength and ability of all who should par- 
ticipate in planning can be more nearly equal to the size 
of the problems to be solved. 


"I've been asked to say a few words” 
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Our Democracy Today 


Few today would question the seriousness of the dangers 
to our democratic way of life. Apparent to all of us is 
the present extent of citizen apathy. Symptomatic also is 
the increasing degree of mass fear that is leading us down 
undemocratic pathways. We are aware of the increasing 
difficulties of our society in its efforts to cope with the 
problems of the world today. 

In our first fumbling efforts to improve the situation 
we have resorted to preaching to people about their civic 
responsibilities. Now we find that we have succeeded only 
in creating discomfort, guilt, frustration, and, ultimately, 
an increased tendency for people to run away from it all. 

As a result we are perhaps nearer than we realize to 
the next step—the rejection of democracy itself as unwork- 
able. A recent national survey carried out by Look maga- 
zine indicated that a large proportion of American youth 
accept without question undemocratic methods. 

Seemingly our preaching and our criticism have been 
in vain. Perhaps now we are ready to seek ways to make 
participation possible for each individual. Four major 
requirements for full and effective participation have been 
thus far developed in this article. 

1. Efforts to secure people’s participation should be 
in matters that are important to them. 

2. Opportunities for participation should include the 
processes of both making and acting on decisions. 

3. Participation is most likely to continue and develop 
into responsibility when both individuals and the group 
are able to see the consequences of their action and how 
their action achieved the consequences. 

4. Participation must have the opportunity to “make a 
difference”; activity related only to minute parts of a 
problem that prevents a person from grasping it as a 
whole is not participation. 

Perhaps the task before us is not so great as it may 
appear. Developing methods that enable people to par 
ticipate effectively in our homes, our groups, our com 
munities is the first step toward developing methods for 
participation in larger social units. The organization that 
realizes that a few moments at the end of a speech is not 
enough for “free” discussion from the floor has taken a 
step forward on the road toward democratic participation 
for all people. If this organization takes the next step and 
makes use of methods that enable small groups of the 
audience to work out the really important questions that 
all want answered, it has moved further along the road 
of democratic participation. Then there are further steps 

steps that go deeper and deeper to the heart of the prob- 
lem of making democracy work—including the study of 
existing patterns of participation and the inventing, testing, 
and practicing of new ways to involve people in the plans 
and actions of the groups to which they belong. 

There is growing evidence that it is through experiences 
in the home, the organized group, and community activi- 
ties that the citizen learns his basic habits of participation. 
They are—or should be—the laboratories of democracy, 
in which the habits learned are those of co-operative plan- 
ning, acting, and sharing of responsibility. 
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Tr 
WE have all followed the news accounts of the Korean truce negotiations with emo- As 
tions ranging from hope to despair, but always with intense interest. We have wondered why they are having the 
‘ 4 “ . e ° ° y . P ye 
such a hard time reaching agreement; just what are they doing inside those tents in Kaesong and Panmunjom? i 
ste 
; , ine . , : 
Here, in action, is a group that we are all familiar with. Let’s look at it together to see what we can learn we 
about how agreements—whether in Korea or Topeka—are reached. 
"ha . . o . y }. 
The following account is based on the daily reports issued by the War Briefing Section, News Branch, ; - 
U.S. Departrhent of the Army. = 
, ‘ ae an i ar 
\ commentary by Stuart Chase, author of “Roads-to Agreement,” is on page 32. fi a 
be 
th 
Six thousand miles from Main Street-—and the stakes That is the way it began, with both sides agreeing to 
involve world peace itself! But there is not as much differ- the safe conduct of the delegates from the other side. 1 ie 
ence as you might think between the problems of getting “At 1100 hours the U. N. Command Delegates met formally 
agreement in Panmunjom and in any committee meeting with the Communist Delegates on the veranda of the : I. 
in Topeka. ‘The face-to-face process whereby human minds Conference building at Kaesong and proceeded into the a d 
meet is remarkably similar all around the planet. Conference room to begin negotiations.” : nm 
Korea, however, has a nuraber of unusual features, apart There have been harsh words between the eight men ¥ 
from its glohal importance as compared to a committee gathered around the table since that day, but none has 
meeting. The setting amid jagged mountains, first in ever raised his hand against another. The U. N. delegation N 


bombed-out Kaesong and then, months later, in a snow- 
covered tent at Panmunjom; the Red guards in their 
quilted uniforms; the arrival of the official U. N. helicopter; 
the wild desolation of a terrain fought over with modern 


explosives; the clash of cultures, races, languages, as well 


as of idea make a picture for a Dante or a Tolstoy to 


des T ibe 


“TO GENERAL KIM IL SUNG 
GENERAL PENG THE-HUAI 

DATE OF 8 JULY FOR INITIAL MEETING IS AC. 
CEPTABLE. IN ADDITION TO THREE LIAISON OF. 
FICERS TWO INTERPRETERS WILL BE SENT. POSI- 
TIVE ASSURANCE OF SAFE CONDUCT FOR THIS 
PERSONNEL IS REQUESTED 

H. B. RIDGWAY UNITED NATIONS COMMAND” 


headed by Admiral Joy had two more high U. S. officers ’ 0 
and one South Korean general. The Communist delega- n 
tion had two North Korean and two Chinese generals. 
These eight, plus the interpreters, made up the top level 
group. All had a single goal—to find a road to a cease-fire. 
Progress has been slow from the beginning, as each side 
sought to impose its will on the other. The negotiators 
encountered one roadblock after another. The military stale- 7 
mate that made armistice negotiations necessary has also : 
made them protracted and bitter. a ’ 
It is hard enough for citizens of the same nation, for 
neighbors in the same community, for members of the : ‘ 
same organization to overcome their differences about what 
is to be done. How much harder, then, for negotiators 
from two hostile armies to agree! The problems met and | 
the methods by which they have managed to overcome 
some of their major difficulties surely hold lessons for | 
those of us with easier problems to solve. 
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THE KOREAN TRUCE 
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Based on material prepared by HARRY L. MILLER 


THREE PROBLEMS 


As all planning groups do, the delegates of both sides of 
the Korean conflict set out to reach agreement on three 
problems: (1) the goals they wished to achieve; (2) the 
steps they would take to reach the goals; and (3) the 


methods by which they would work together. 


The negotiators soon found that agreement on thei 


main goal—a cease-fire—did little to make the negotiations 
easy. Both sides were ready to work toward an “honorable 
armistice,” but what specific matters should be included 
among the cease-fire conditions? Deciding on what should 
be brought up for discussion would spell out in detail what 


the phrase “honorable armistice” was to include, 


ICEBERG GOALS 


Even when the goals of a group are set out in detail, 
difficulties may arise because of additional aims that have 


not been openly stated, 


For example, both the Communists and the United 
Nations have had objectives which, like an iceberg, showed 
only partly on the surface, and reflected a much more 
massive conflict of ideas and power. The men sitting 
around the table in Korea have been trying to secure for 
their side the most advantageous armistice conditions 
possible. In addition, among the goals of the delegations 
ssion on allies 
take 
both have taken ad 
vantage of happenings at the Conference to launch propa- 

I The Peiping 


ganda drives. 
energetic in this ré spect. 


has been the creation of a favorable impre 
and prospective allies. Both sides have had a heavy 
in appealing to the people of Asia: 


radio has been particularly 


These “extra-curricular” objectives, forced on the nego 


tiators by their positions as representatives of powerful 


military and political coalitions, have made their task more 


complex, and caused bitterness 


Admiral Tov 


as well as long delays 


warned against the danger of these sub 


we 
may 1952 


ie ata iy oe ik / | 
ee ers ee, REO EA 


ee es 


merged aims when he said at the opening meeting in July, 
“Success or failure of negotiations . depends directly 
upon the good faith of the delegations here present.” His 
statement has been echoed by both sides whenever one has 


doubted the other's adherence to their mutual goals. 


This goes for Topeka, for it shows how important it 
is in building an agenda to get all the objectives, both 
obvious and submerged, out on the table. 


ee If, for example, persons representing different or- 
: ganizations in a conamunity meet to map a campaign for 
dealing with juvenile delinquency, we should expect 
each member to want his particular organization to gain 
prestige from the compaign. Yet we should hardly expect 
the members to say so. If the chairman of the meeting 
is sensitive to such unspoken ajims, he will be sure to 
ask what each organization sees as its place in the 
campaign. If this expression is not encouraged, the 
interests of the organization might be officially ignored. 
& Then, under the guise of talking about “a plan to wipe 
out delinqueney in Centerville,” members might start 


a political pull and haul to favor their own organiza- 


* tions, give them the cream of the publicity, and so on. 


Such an effort to further a goal not out on the table 
is bound to create misunderstandings, antagonisms, and 
bad faith. But if the need to plan a 
campaign that enables all organizations to gain credit 


= accusations of 
+ is openly recognized, each member will be free to give 


a his best efforts to the main goal-——to check juvenile 
2 delinquency. 


BYPASSING ROADBLOCKS 


The need to consider the varying objectives 


(July 21-26) 


of the parties 
involved when building an agenda is clearly shown by the 
way the negotiators worked out one of their problems, 
The Communists imsisted that the agenda deal with the 
withdrawal of Korea. The U. N, 


an impasse. But after some days of 


foreign troops from 
objected, creating 
proposals and counter-proposals, agreement was reached, 
A way out of the impasse was found by leaving open the 
possibility that the withdrawal of troops might be dis 
cussed later. This permitted the talks to go on and agree 
ment to be reached on other matters, before the issue of the 


withdrawal of troops would come up again. 


In any group with a number of problems to solve, it 
may improve efficiency to tackle the light or easy prob- 
lems, on which there is basic agreement, before going 
into the more difficult ones. The group gets warmed up 
and the members feel better because they have already 
seen that they can work well together. 


A COLD CLIMATE (July 27-28) 


Once objective s and proble ms were stated and the agenda 
determined, the task of making a common plan out of the 
various needs and aims of the participants began. After 
adoption of the agenda, the truce teams immediately 


tackled item 2. fixing a cease-fire line and buffer zone. 


Admiral Joy proceeded to read a long prepared 
ment of the U 


tate 


N. position | upplemented with two m ips) 
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which demanded that the cease-fire line be fixed with 
reference to the actual battle front. The Communists took 
the position that the cease-fire line should be the 38th 
parallel and not the battle front. 

The viewpoints of both delegations were stated “in an 
atmosphere of cold military formality.” 


3 “Cold formality” in a meeting of a community group 
VY asually handicaps the free exchange of views. In Korea, 
4 j however, it had a valuable function, since the two sides 
i | were at war. By using formal politeness, the underlying 
f | hostility was fairly well controlled, During the investi- 
j gation of one of the Communist claims of neutrality 
vy violation, a U.N. officer called a statement by a Chinese 
p member of the investigating team “stupid.” The Chinese 
/ immediately demanded that the officer be replaced. 


Later on, a U. N. member told a Communist delegate 


' that he “was acting too big for his breeches.”” Obviously, 
y if this kind of apparent hostility is not controlled, dis- 
V4 cussion will break down completely. 

P ; Formal politeness in a community group is often a 


@ sign that the membere—like the truce negotiators— 
neither like nor trust one another. 


THE PROBLEM OF 


COMMUNICATION = jjuiy 29-Awg. 31) 


Fach delegation in turn developed its views about a cease 
fire line. In one session Admiral Joy analyzed both view- 
points, and in another he urged that the discussion be 
restricted to military matters. It was clear that the U. N. 
stand was based on a refusal to relinquish its strong military 
position in order “to satisfy political desires to subdivide 
Korea.” The Communists were equally firm in insisting 
that the cease-fire line be drawn through the former po- 
litical boundary, the 38th parallel. 


| The amount of time spent on the distinction between 
| military and political matters provides a clue to part of 
the real problem of communication between the two 
- teams. It is natural for an American to consider a mili- 
| tary decision quite different from a political one. It is 
| equally easy for Communists to think that military 

i matters are an element of political conflict. That is 

f | what they are taught. 

We often see this kind of communication problem 
between people from different groups in our own towns, 
between city dwellers and farmers, between Northerners 
and Southerners. Differences in experience and culture 

g 

fe 


are reflected in points of view, and make it harder to 
reach agreements. 


BREAKING A DEADLOCK jug. 10-16) 


The Communists refused to discuss any line other than 
the 38th parallel. The U. N. team was willing to discuss a 
line in the general region of the battle zone, north or south, 
but refused to compromise further. Asked to draw on a 
map their concept of a line based roughly on the existing 
battle front, the Communists refused. Deadlock. Admiral 
Joy then proposed that a subcommittee of one member 
from each side be appointed to find a way, with a limited 


30 


staff of assistants, to break the deadlock. The Communists 
accepted the proposal, but suggested two members instead 
of ov 2 from each side. The U. N. agreed. 


> 


This is a familiar device often used by legislatures 
and large conferences to break a big job down into 
manageable sections, or to permit the gathering of in- 
formation without taking the time of the whole group. 
In Korea, however, it was used for a different purpose. 
The formality necessary in the top level meeting i« 
recognized as a block to reaching understanding. Ad- 
miral Joy was probably thinking of the difference be- 
tween debate and discussion, between the speeches in a 
legislature and the work done in the committee rooms. 
Debate airs the views of each side, but if agreement on 
a single course of action is to be reached there must be 
an opportunity to focus attention on single points. There 
must be opportunity to get questions asked and answered 


at the times when they make the most sense; to find 
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areas of agreement which do not need further con- 
sideration and so concentrate on points of disagreement. 
A small group meeting can easily use techniques such as 
these. Indeed, the smaller the group the harder it is to 
maintain formality. The fact that the U. N. team initiated 
the idea was part of the pattern of the talks. The U. N. 
usually took the lead in suggesting new procedures and 
compromises. 
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WANTED: FACTS (Aug. 19-Oct. 24) 


\ charge of neutrality violation by General Nam Il led 
to a declaration by the Communists that the talks “are 
off from now on.” This was followed by a series of com- 
plaints of further violations, and by U. N. investigations 
and denials. Finally both sides agreed to move to the tent 
at Panmunjom. Here discussions were resumed. It was now 
late October. 


The U. N. suggested that the violations charged by 
the Communists were, in part at least, actions of South 
Korean irregulars who were not under the jurisdiction 
of the U. N. command. Other alleged violations included 
bombings by \J. N. planes of neutral Communist con- 
voys, and bombings in the neutral zone itself. As so often 
in the conferences, there was a desperate need here 
for just plain facts. The investigations generally led 
only to more argument. An objective third party to find 


the facts and maintain friendly contact with both sides 
would have been im 
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ensely valuable. No such mediator 
existed or was even considered. 
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CONPFLICT IN PRINCIPLE (oc. 25-29) 


At a brief meeting, the two delegations agreed to turn the 
discussions back to the subcommittee. At a later meeting 
of the subcommittee, the U. N. repeated its proposals based 
on “present front line battle positions.” A map showing 
the proposed line was handed to the Communists, who 
agreed to study it. On October 26 the Communists aban- 
doned their insistence on the 38th parallel, and proposed 
a withdrawal by both sides from their positions, leaving 
a broad, demilitarized area between the troops. 
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Each side, up to this point, had been arguing over a 
“principle”: whether the 38th parallel or the actual 


ROS 


battle front should be the cease-fire line. It is not 
suggested that principles as such are excess baggage 


DSSS AON 


which must be thrown overboard if agreement is to be 
reached, But the importance attached to a principle 
clearly has a great influence on discussion. Some of the 
most bitter conflicts in American labor history, for 
example, have revolved about the demand for the 


VINTON 


principle of the closed shop. Deadlocked negotiations 
time after time, however, have forced unions to modify 
the principle to such compromises as “preferential 


SRR 


hiring” and “maintenance of membership.” At Pan- 
munjom the Communist team apparently had decided 
that the U. N. would remain adamant on the “battle 
front line” military principle and therefore abandoned 
g their own 38th parallel political principle in favor of 
reaching agreement. As soon as one of the principles 
was accepted by both sides, the area of conflict narrowed 


to a point where compromise on the remaining issues 


SAE 
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wast possible. 


STALLED BY ASSUMPTIONS iwoy. 5-23) 


The U. N. team proposed early in November that the 
cease-fire line should be the battle front at the time of the 
signing of the armistice. The Communists turned this down 
and suggested (1) that the two groups agree on the prin- 
ciple that the cease-fire line be based on the existing battle 
front; and (2) that the present line should not be revised 
if the talks proceeded rapidly, since it would be hard to 
change the line with each shift in the battle front. 

The U. N. team refused to consider this proposal. They 
pointed out that if future fighting were not to affect the 
cease-fire line, the Communists would feel no pressure to 
reach agreement on other items on the agenda. The U. N. 
team then presented a method for determining a cease-fire 
line just prior to the signing of the armistice. The Com- 
munists replied by asking the U. N. team why it had con- 
stantly presented maps if it had not wished to determine a 
cease-fire line in advance. Moreover, the proposal to decide 
on a line at the time of the armistice was “not loyal to the 
agenda,” since, said General Hsieh, “it is obvious that the 
content of the second item provides that we should de 
termine where both sides are willing to stop fighting.” 

A compromise proposal made by the U. N. team in the 
middle of November provided that hostilities should con- 
tinue until the armistice was signed, but that if the signing 
were within 30 days the present front would constitute the 
cease-fire line. With minor revisions, this compromise was 
accepted by both sides. A survey team was then apnointed 
to map the current positions of the forces, and the dele 
gales turned to the next item on the agenda. 


Bi This argument is a clear example of how misunder- 
i standing can arise from different assumptions made by 


opposing sides. Both the U. N. and the Communists had 
& reaffirmed during the course of the talks the idea that 
fighting would coatinue until the armistice was signed. 
Yet each assumption had been left foggy, without clari- 
fication. 
4 This suggests that reaching agreement in such cases 
requires various operations, inclading constant clari- 
fication. Some of these operations, or roles, were 
missing, since no one filled the role of clarifier. Simi- 
larly, the role of mediator was not filled when it might 
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have served to reduce friction between opposing views. 


Some necessary roles, however, were filled by the mem- 
bers of the two teams at a number of crucial points. 
For example: 

l. Fact Finding, performed by the joint teams which 
determined present battle lines. They toured the front. 

2. Compromise, by the Communists in agreeing on 
the battle front principle; by the U. N. in suggesting the 
30-day time limit. 


3. Evaluation and Criticism, by both sides when they 
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compared opposing proposals. 
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PUSHING ASIDE THE ROADBLOCKS 
TO AGREEMENT 


To anyone who has been through long and lively disputes 
in clubrooms, schools and union halls, the Korean story 
does not seem too strange, despite the importance and the 
drama of its setting. Hostility between individuals or 
groups—“When that woman gets up | don’t care what side 
she takes, | take the other!” ; difficulties of communication 

“Why, that’s not what | said—can't you understand 
“1 don't care what 
they say—no school has the right to teach sex to any 


English?” ; deadlocks over principles 


child!” ; arguments about facts instead of issues—“The 
by-laws say we can raise money for this kind of affair.” 
“No, they don’t!”—are all familiar to people who have 
to run meetings. 

On the other hand, local conferences to plan programs, 
to reach agreement on issues, to decide between alternate 
proposals, do not ordinarily labor under the handicaps we 
found in Korea. If it had been recognized early that im- 
portant roles inevitably would be needed—such as clari- 
fication, mediation, fact finding—proceedings might have 
gone more smoothly in the tent at Panmunjom, But whether 
in Korea or in Topeka, the recognition of these roles and 
techniques helps to push aside the roadblocks to agreement. 
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“| GUESS THE ‘PEACE BY NEGOTIATION’ 
MEETING DIDN'T GO TOO SMOOTHLY.” 
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by STUART CHASE, author of “Roads to Agreement” 


'T'O read is to 

realize again that mankind is one. Despite 
the differences of culture, language, 
ideology, which divide us, when a tough prob- 
lem is to be tackled all the 2.3 billions of us 
on the planet turn to the 


“Roadblocks to Agreement” 


race, 


same human tools: 
observation of the facts, deductions from the 
facts, the manipulation of deductions by logic. 
What is logical to a Chinese general is also 
logical to Admiral Joy-——which is not the 
same thing as saying that they agree on what 
is right and wrong. We learn right and wrong 
from the culture we but the 
all culture 
(and gives us at least a small ray of hope 
about achieving One World). 

The eight human beings working on a cease- 


are born into, 


logic of transcends 


consistency 


fire in the tent at Panmunjom get into the 
same jams about principles, procedure, fact 
finding, as any eight people working on zon- 
ing, delinquency, race relations, in Topeka 
rv Liverpoo!] or Geneva. 

But they have not anticipated the jams 


very well, and once in them, they often have 


Did You Kver Have te 
Name a Magazine? 


we've had in 
azine were the trials we went through 


Among the more fascinating 
bringing out this mag 
in getting a name. 


expe! ences 


Our operations committee struggled long and hard at its 
first meeting, thinking up all the titles that would be short 
and lively, would suggest the purpose, wouldn’t make any 
group of pe ‘Op ile feel left out, and would meet about a dozen 
other criteria. 

We labored hard and came up with Together. We were 
proud of this, because it had all the other qualities we 
wanted and in addition conveyed the feeling y partnership 
we have toward our readers. We were proud, ‘ it is, until 
we started using it with potential readers and were met with 
screwed-up noses. 

So we put our heads together again and came 
Leading. We tested this and got the same na 


So we dec ided to ask our reader s to help us choose the 
name they did want. You may have been one of the 3,500 
local leaders who got a questionnaire ballot early in Jan- 
uary. If so, we are grateful, for 728 of you sent us amazing- 
ly enthusiastic and helpful suggestions. 


up with 
al reaction. 
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not known how to get out of them. It is at once 
fascinating and tragic to watch them flounder- 
ing around, using trial and error, consuming 
endless time, before hitting on a method which 
a good conference leader in Topeka would 
have tried almost immediately. 


There are probably thousands of confer- 
ence specialists in the U. S. who, as con- 
sultants, could have anticipated conflicts in 
the Korean negotiations, and speeded agree- 
ment. Provided, of course, that both sides want 
If the goal is something else, the 
conference has been useless. The record seems 
to show that a cease-fire is a genuine aim. 


to agree. 


This story gives us a play-by-play account 
of the very great role which conference meth- 
ods can play and have played in world his- 
tory. If We are to settle power conflicts by 
as the 


these 


negotiation rather than raw violence, 
atomic age insistently warns we must, 
tools and techniques are destined to become 
ever more important. They may indeed revo- 


lutionize diplomacy. 


Here is a 
names: 


summary of your voting on eight possible 

lst Choice Good No 
Adult Leadership 130 87 41 
Leadership 86 70 63 
Groups & Leaders 87 58 47 
Democratic Leader ship 5 69 62 
Group Leadership 83 42 
Together 21 124 
Leader 12 107 
Leading 14 37 
a glance that Adult Leadership had both 


it and fewer people against it than any 


You will see at ; 
more people for 
other name. 

The degree of emotion expressed by some people sur- 
prised us. Several wrote in, “If you call it Together, don’t 
bother sending us a subscription blank,” while at least one 
wrote, “Together is the only name that makes sense; the 
others are insipid. Don’t bother sending a blank if you 
call it anything but Together.” 

A number of people had reservations about having 
“Leadership” in the title at all, because of the connotations 
given to the word by Hitler, Stalin, and Mussolini. We hope 
this mi: igazine will give the word some better connotations. 

Obviously, we couldn't have chosen a name that would 
please everyone. But we saw this chance to start right out 
having our readers make decisions with us, and we think 
they have chosen wisely. 


adult leader ship 
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A GROUP 
LEADERSHIP 
EXPERIMENT 


What 
do you 


see? 


The photos on this page are tools 

in a research project. Will you take 

‘ part in it? We will publish a report 
of its results. 

The idea behind the experiment is 
this: the editors of ADULT LEADER 
SHIP need to know more about you 
as group leaders and members. We 
need to know the way you react to 
groups, what interpretations you make 
when we ask you questions about a 
group but give no more information 
than a photograph 

This kind of data, when scientifically 


interpreted by our consultants, will 


e help us to prepare more useful ma 
terial for you. 
oO f 
| Before you turn to the directions 
3 on the attached self-mailer (“A Group 
7 Leadership Experiment,” opposite 
) 
ns page) we want to assure you that this 
4 is not a “test” in the usual sense of 
7 the word. There are no right or wrong 
‘ answers. here are no “good” or 
h “bad” interpretations of the pictures. 
vy 7 7 
No matter what you say, we will not 
list you as overdependent or as a vic 
t tim of agoraphobia. 
e 
vi If you want us to tell you about the 
u follow-up phase of the experiment, be 
sure to include your name, your organ 
Ww . . . 
5 ization, and your address in the 
8 ‘ > 
Readers Report (opposite page 32). 
d 
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AMONG OURSELVES 
Continued from inside front cover 


The staff whipped this material into first 
draft shape and then called in three nation 
Stuart 
McDermott, and Norman 
to work on making the final prod 


ally known prolessional 
Chase, William F. 
\klarewitz 


writers 


uct as readable and interesting 


& as 


possible 


The art work, layout, design, and typogra 
phy were done by Jack Peters, and the car 
toons were by Andrew L. McLay, Cissie Lieb 
shutz, Robert W. Glueckstein, and Joseph G6 


Farris. The cover was designed by Arnold 
Ryan 
The next phase of ADULT LEADER 


SHIP’s team-work production will come when 
“reader-editors” 


will hel 


our distinctive system of 


takes over so that you personally 


tablish the contents each month 


But even this has already started, and right 


ere we want to thank the scores of leaders 


‘ 


of all kinds of adult groups and the staffs of 


dozens of organizations who have answered 


aur requests for information about their pro 


‘rams and for ideas and materials useful is 


this and subsequent Particularly we 


issues. 
vant to thank the seven hundred local leader 
who returned our pre publication question 
naire, giving us their help in selecting a name, 
like the 


suggesting 


identifying the problems they'd 


magazine to deal with, and ideas 


tor content 


WHAT IS 


Agia Witenes 


The People on Our Team 


You have 
sponsible lor producing 
SHIP in the masthead 


working together on this leadership business 


seen the names of the people re 
ADULT LEADER 
But since we're to be 
for some time to come, perhaps you'd like to 
a bit more 


know about them. In future issues 
we ll get to know some of our readers better, 
tow 
The Staff: 

WMalcolm Knowles was executive secretary 


of the Central Department of the YMCA of 
before he Administrative 
Adult Education 
tion and project director of this magazine. 


Chicago became 


Coordinator of the Associa 


Gilbert Laue is a free-lance writer whose 
latest book “You Can't Do That” will appear 
in the Ladies Home Journal in the near 


future 


assistant to Professor Ker 
University 


Grace Levit was 


mit Eby at the of Chicago 


Percy Molson was assistant managing edi 
tor of Today's Health 

lola DeVoe was with the Cook County 
Welfare Department 

Robertson Sillars has been editor of the 


AEA’s professional journal, Adult Education, 


since its founding, and was formerly on the 
tafl of the American Association for Adult 
bkducation 
Wiltrude Smith has been a lecturer in 
English at Western Reserve University for 
eral years 


THE AEA? | 


The Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. is Amer- 
ica’s fastest growing education movement, It was formed 
less than a year ago at Columbus, Ohio, after four years’ 
study by hundreds of adult education leaders, lay and 


professional. 


They created a national organization that would ad- 
vance the development of a fourth level of education, 
rounding out elementary, secondary, and higher edu- 
cation with a widely diversified educational program 


for all adults. 


The AEA is a grass-roots organization. In addition to 
school and university teachers and administrators, its 
membership consists of librarians, extension service 
personnel, public health workers, leaders of civie or- 


ganizations, church groups, men’s and women’s clubs, 


and leaders of industrial and union educational pro- 


grams. 


The AEA believes that you, too, belong on its mem- 
bership rolls, because you are already active in the 


dynamic movement to keep adults learning throughout 


life. And you are eager to improve your own knowledge 
and effectiveness as a community leader—otherwise you 
would not be reading this magazine. 


You can join merely by signing 


the membership 


blank inside the front cover of this magazine. DO TT 
NOW! 


John Worthington was formerly the adver 
tising news columnist and real-estate editor 
of the Chicago Sun-Times. 

The Operations Committee: 

Leland P. Bradjford—director of the Divi 

sion of Adult Education Service, National 


Education Association, and a member of the 
AEA Executive Committee. 


Stanley Burnshau president of the Dry pe 


den Press i 


Stuart Chase social scientist and autho 


Paul H. Durrie—director of adult 
tion for the Des Moines public schools and a 
the AEA 


Wilbur C. Hallenbeck 


cation at Te 44 hers Colle ge, ( olumbia l niver 


educa 


member of Executive Committe: 


professor of edu 


sity. 


Herbert C. Hunsaker—dean of Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University, and a 


the AEA 


Ronald Lippitt director of the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics of the 
l niversity ol Michigan 


Robert A. Luke 
ices of the Adult 
director, 


member of Executive Committee 


program 


coordinator of field serv 
Education Association and 


Adult Educa 


tion Service, National Education Association 


assistant Division of 


Joseph Matthews—in charge of the Educa 


tional Research Section, Division of Field 
Studies and Training, Extension Service, 
lL. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Howard Y. McClusky—professor of educa 
tion at the University of Michigan and presi 
dent of the AFA. 


Barbara Pannwitt—vice president, League 


of Women Voters, Evanston, Illinois. 


Herbert A. Thelen--director of the Human 


Dynamics Laboratory of the University of 
Chicago 
7 omas { Van Sant director of adult 
education, Baltimore pubiie schools, and 
member of the AEA Executive Committee 
Henry Wright-formerly editor of Archi 


tectural Forum 


Special Consultants: 
if en 


kdear Dale, profe ssor of educati« n, Ohio 
ite University 


{rnold, public relations consultant. 


st 


Eva Grant, editor of the Na 


tional Parent 
Teacher 
George 7 


of education, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, De; 


Guernsey, director it 


associate 
charge 
irtment of Education and 


tesearc! 


Francis Del 
Life. 


Pratt, circulation director of 
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